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CHAPTEE  I. 

LORD    BELFLEUR    DISCOURSES    ABOUT   NIAGARA. 

Moses  Flop  had  listened  to  tlie  con- 
versation which  had  passed  between  Mi\ 
Van  Bruggen  and  Lord  Belflenr,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  it  himself;  but  when 
Lord  Belflenr  strode  away,  he  advanced 
to  Mr.  Van  Bruggen,  and  said — 

"  You've  got  a  specimen  of  the  British 
aristocracy  at  last,  sir." 

Mr.  Van  BruG:2:en  laus^hed  and  said — 

"  No,  no,  Mose ;  I've  been  in  England, 

you  know,  and  I'm  not  to  be  imposed 

upon.     I  had  known  this  Belfleur  before, 

although  he  did  not  know  me.     Indeed, 

VOL.  II.  1 
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I  once  met  liim  on  an  occasion  that  will 
not  easily  be  efiaced  from  my  memory. 
The  occasion  was  no  other  than  that  of  a 
cock-fight.  It  was  the  first  (and  I  will 
take  care  that  it  was  the  last)  exhibition 
of  the  sort  tliat  I  ever  witnessed.  I  had 
been  invited  by  the  owner  of  a  delightful 
domain,  about  ten  miles  from  London,  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  in  the  spring  of  last 
year ;  and  having  fixed  the  time,  he  said 
he  would  show  me  a  sight  that  I  should 
not  easily  forget.  He  kept  his  word.  His 
estate  was  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  railway,  and  I,  in  company  of  one 
friend,  went  from  London  to  the  nearest 
station,  and  had  a  delightful  walk  through 
delicious  lanes,  the  hedges  of  which  Avere 
just  budding  out  with  the  wild  flowers  of 
spring.  I  enjoyed  that  walk,  and  would 
have  willingly  prolonged  it ;  but  half  an 
hour  brought  us  to  the  park-gates  of  the 
estate  of  my  friend.     Beyond  those  park- 
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gates  stretched  a  straight  avenue,  upon  a 
slight  descent,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  lake-hke  moat,  which,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  almost  encircled  the  house 
of  the  friend  to  whom  I  was  about  to  pay 
a  visit.  From  the  house  down  to  the 
miniature  lake  descended  the  gardens, 
beautifully  laid  out  and  variegated  with 
spring  flowers,  the  odours  of  which  on 
that  spring  morning  filled  all  the  air  around 
with  a  delicious  fragrance." 

'•  I  think  I  know  the  place  you  are  de- 
scribing, sir,"  said  Moses  Flop. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  do,"  continued' 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen ;  "  and  I  am  sure  you 
know  the  owner." 

"  I  have  never  been  to  the  house,"  said 
Moses  Flop ;  ''I  have  only  seen  it  at  a 
distance." 

"  It  is  a  curiosity,  I  can  assure  you," 
said  Mr.  Van  Bruggen,  "  and  many  a 
legend,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  picked 

1—2 
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up  in  connexion  witli  it.  It  is  an  elegant 
country  residence  now,  l^ut  I  am  told  that 
it  was  originally  built  before  tbe  time  oi' 
Cromwell,  and  was  occupied  by  one  of  bis 
captains  as  a  small  stronghold.  When  its 
present  proprietor  took  possession  of  it, 
it  was  a  mere  barn  and  outhouse,  with  a 
dilapidated  farmhouse  attached  to  it.  He 
has,  however,  converted  it  into  the  elegant 
cottage  residence  it  is  at  present,  by  reno- 
vating walls,  building  additional  rooms, 
and  generally  modernizing  the  exterior. 
Well,  as  I  was  telling  you,  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit,  when  we  arrived  at  the  lodge- 
gates,  we  discovered  evidences  of  an  un- 
wonted gathering.  Carriages  filled  with 
persons  of  high  rank  w^ere  pouring  down 
the  avenue  towards  a  tent-like  kind  of 
outhouse  that  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
farmyard  that  was  behind  the  house. 
Towards  this  spot  I  with  my  friend  pro- 
ceeded, and  upon  arriving  at  it  we  found 
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what  we  soon  ascertained  to  be  a  cockpit, 
about  a  dozen  feet  square,  round  which 
were  ranged  seats  for  the  spectators. 
Amongst  those  spectators  were  some  of 
the  highest,  and,  by  courtesy,  some  of  the 
noblest,  persons  in  the  reahn.  Nearly 
every  person  present  was  a  member  of  the 
peerage  or  in  some  way  connected  there- 
with, and  prominent  amongst  them,  a  kind 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day, 
was  this  individual  who  has  just  left  us. 
The  sports,  as  they  were  called,  very  soon 
commenced,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sickening  sight  they  presented.  A  young 
earl,  with  two  or  three  noble  companions 
of  his  own  degree,  attired  specially  for  the 
occasion,  watched  the  agonies  of  the  sport 
with  a  gusto  which  might  have  animated 
a  savage.  This  young  earl  had  made  a 
match  to  fight  a  certain  number  of  cocks 
against  an  equal  number  belonging  to 
another   cock-fighting   nobleman.     Lord 
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Eelfleur  himself  carried  each  bird  into  the 
arena  in  a  blue  bag,  and  himself  attached 
the  steel  spurs — instruments  as  sharp  as 
a  razor  or  a  needle's  point — to  the  legs 
of  the  belligerent  birds.  As  the  birds 
were  placed  face  to  face  with  each  other, 
they  immediately  commenced  the  display 
of  the  instincts  of  their  nature.  They 
rushed  at  each  other  with  a  fury  that  might 
truly  be  designated  as  impetuous,  and  as 
they  dashed  at  each  other,  the  thudding 
sound  of  the  collision  of  their  bodies  might 
have  been  heard  a  hundred  yards  off.  The 
deadly  instruments  with  which  their  legs 
were  armed  very  soon  began  to  make  an 
impression,  and  the  blood  of  each  bird 
poured  from  the  head  and  neck  in  streams. 
A  well-directed  blow  would  drive  the  spur 
right  up  to  the  hilt  through  the  neck  of 
one  of  the  birds,  and  the  two  for  an  in- 
stant would  be  thus  locked  together, 
unable  to  move,  and  panting,  with  their 
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mouths  filled  witli  blood,  on  tlie  ground. 
Then  vv'onld  Lord  Belileur  go  calmly  into 
the  arena,  draw  the  spur  out,  and  place 
the  cocks  in  opposition  again,  playfully 
remarking,  as  he  returned  to  his  place, 
that  one  eye  of  their  opponent  was  out. 
Again  the  horrible  contest  was  renewed, 
but  with  much  abated  vigour,  owing  to  the 
exhausted  strength  of  the  belligerents. 
Their  necks  drooped  upon  the  ground, 
and  they  gasped  for  very  life — their  heads 
lacerated,  their  wings  broken,  and  their 
very  sight  gone.  Suddenly,  one  of  them 
makes  another  effort,  jumps  over  the  head 
of  his  antagonist,  strikes  out  the  spur  as 
he  does  so,  and  Lord  Belfleur  and  his 
noble  friends  exultingly  proclaim  that  the 
other  eye  of  their  opponent  is  cut  out. 
And  so  it  is.  The  wretched  bird,  lately — 
only  two  or  three  minutes  before — fuU  of 
animation  and  high  spirits,  lies  on  the 
ground  horribly  maimed,  with  his  almost 
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equally  maimed  antagonist  standing  over 
him,  pecking  at  his  head.  One  of  the 
rules  of  these  frightful  orgies  is,  that  a 
certain  number  must  be  counted  after  one 
bird  ceases  to  show  signs  of  action  before 
the  other  is  declared  the  conqueror.  This 
operation  is  gone  through,  and  then  the 
antagonistic  bird  is  lifted  up  by  the  legs, 
and  carried  out  of  the  arena  dead.  I 
quitted  the  place  in  disgust,  and  wandered 
about  the  beautiful  grounds  ;  but  the  scene 
in  the  cockpit  was  continued  throughout 
the  day,  and  as  each  bird  had  its  eyes 
plucked  out,  or  was  killed  outright  by 
the  deadly  spur.  Lord  Belfleur  and  his 
friends  had  fresh  belligerents  to  supply 
their  places." 

"  The  van  is  stowed  away  on  a  truck, 
sir,  all  right,"  said  Dennis  Sweeney, 
coming  up  to  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 

*'  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 
"  Now,  then,  let  us  go  and  get  our  tickets," 
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and  he  turned  towards  the  office  for  that 
purpose. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  office  they 
again  encountered  Lord  Belfleur,  who  was 
engaged  in  an  altercation  with  the  railway 
clerk  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  speed 
of  railway  trains  in  different  countries. 
Lord  Belfleur  was  declarinor  his  readiness 
to  wager  his  body  and  limbs,  and  throw 
his  eyes  into  the  bargain,  to  run  against 
any  railway  train  on  any  railway  in  the 
United  States,  and  beat  it  in  a  four-mile 
spin. 

"  "Well,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen,  "  I  suppose  this  train  that 
we  are  going  by  will  come  up  some  time 
or  other." 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  expressed  his  opinion 
that  possibly  the  train  might  arrive  within 
that  period. 

"  But  it's  impossible  to  calculate,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur ;  "  althouo^h  in  this  blessed 
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country  tliey  seem  to  me  to  calculate 
everything \'  and  then  he  laughed  loudly 
at  what  he  believed  to  be   a  good  joke. 

"  But  I  say,  Mr. Oh,  by-thc-bye,  I 

forget  what  you  said  your  name  was,"  he 
continued,  going  up  to  Mr.  Bruggen. 

"Van  Bruggen  is  my  name,"  replied 
that  gentleman. 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  Lord  Belfleur, 
*'  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  ?  Well,  I'm 
blest  if  I'm  not  glad  to  see  you !  How 
are  you  ?  I've  heard  so  much  of  you  that 
it's  quite  delightful  to  see  you.  Shall 
we  have  a  cup  of  Badminton  at  the  next 
station  ?" 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Bruggen, 
smiling,  "  after  what  you  told  me  this 
afternoon  with  regard  to  the  testing 
virtues  of  that  compound,  I  must  not,  for 
my  own  credit's  sake,  say  no." 

''But  you  like  it,  don't  you,  now?" 
inquii'ed  the  long  aristocrat. 
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Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  confessed  that  he 
did. 

"I  knew,"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  "that 
you  were  not  the  man  to  say  'No'  to 
Badminton." 

At  this  point  the  whistle  of  the  en- 
gine was  heard,  and  Lord  Belfleur  ex- 
claimed, "  Here's  this  blessed  train  at 
last!" 

Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  and  his  newly-made 
acquaintance  proceeded  to  the  platform, 
and  when  the  train  came  up  they  took 
their  places  in  the  same  carriage. 

Lord  Belfleur  was  very  voluble  on  the 
journey,  and  descanted  disparagingly  upon 
the  scenery  through  which  the  train 
passed. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  call  those  monster 
mole-hills  there  ornaments  to  the  country, 
do  you?"  he  inquired,  pointing  to  some 
conical  hills  in  the  distance. 

Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  thought  their  pecu- 
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liarity  was  very  striking,  and  decidedly 
gave  a  character  to  the  scene. 

"  A  devilish  bad  character  it  has  for  its 
place !''  cried  Lord  Belfleur,  laughing, 
for  he  believed  that  he  had  made  another 
joke. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Van  Bruggen, 
smiling,  "  is  there  anything  at  all  in  the 
country  that  you  have  found  to  admire  ?" 

''  Upon  my  soul !  I  don't  think  there 
is,"  replied  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  Have  you  reached  as  far  as  Niagara  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I've  just  come  from  there," 
Lord  Belfleur  replied. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen  desired  to  know. 

*'  Ah,  now  there  I  was  gratified  beyond 
measure,"  Lord  Belfleur  acknowledged. 

"  Well,  come,  I  am  glad  there  has  been 
something  here  to  gratify  you,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen. 
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"  All,  but  shall  I  tell  you  wliy  ?"  added 
Lord  Belileur. 

"  Pray  do  !"  said  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 

"  Well,  now,  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
thing  that  you  mentioned  that  same 
Niagara — unfortunate  for  you,  I  mean." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Van  Brug- 
gen.    "How?" 

"  Why,  if  ever  there  was  anything  that 
proved  the  difference  between  the  manners 
of  your  country  and  the  civilization  of  the 
old  country,  it  is  jSTiagara,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  decisively. 

"  In  what  way,  may  I  ask  ?"  said  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen. 

"Why,  Niagara  on  our  side  of  the 
falls,"  he  said,  "is  grand,  sublime,  beau- 
tiful, stunning  !  On  your  side,  what  is  it  ? 
— pooh — disfigured  by  houses,  trees  cut 
down,  and  the  hand  of  man  discernible 
everjnvhere.  Why,  the  roar  isn't  half  as 
great  on  your  side  as  ours — it's,  in  fact^ 
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democracy  and  monarchy  exemplified. 
So,  when  you  are  talking  about  the  natu- 
ral curiosities  of  your  country,  don't  bring 
up  Niagara." 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  quietly  asked  Lord 
Belfleur  how  he  got  up  to  Niagara. 

"  Oh,  I  took  a  carriage,  of  course,  right 
up  to  the  Falls,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  I  presume  the  road  along  which 
the  carriage  passed  was  one  of  the  dis- 
figurements of  nature  caused  by  the  hand 
of  man  on  our  side?"  said  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  take 
a  carriage  up  to  Niagara  without  a  road, 
you  know,"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  rather 
disconcerted. 

"  You  met  with  a  population  in  the 
district,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen. 

"  AVhy,  of  course ;  what  a  question  !" 
answered    Lord    Belfleur.      "Don't   you 
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meet   with   a  population   everywhere   in 
these  United  States  ?" 

"  Then  I  presume,  as  they  are  not  alto- 
gether a  wild  race,  they  must  inhabit 
houses  ?"  suggested  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  expect  me  to 
contradict  that  declaration,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  rather  pettishly.  "  I  only  wish 
Niagara  was  as  near  London  as  Mont 
Blanc  is — what  a  sj)lendid  rendezvous  for 
the  aristocracy  it  would  be,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Supposing,  always,  that  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  Canadian  side,"  said  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen,  with  a  t^\dnkle  of  his  eye. 

"Oh,  that  they'd  be  sure  to  do;  no 
fear  of  that,"  replied  Lord  Belfleur. 

The  conversation  would  no  doubt  have 
been  continued  to  the  advantage  of  the 
representative  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
if  the  train  had  not  stopped  at  a  refresh- 
ment-station. 

"  Glorious !"    exclaimed    that    worthy 
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gentleman.  "Now,  then,  my  dear  fellow, 
I'll  mix  you  a  Badminton  with  my  own 
hands." 

The  train  stopping  just  at  this  moment, 
Lord  Belfleur  strode  off  to  the  bar  of  the 
hotel,  beckoning  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  to 
follow  him,  wliich  he  did ;  and  when  lie 
arrived  at  the  bar  he  found  Lord  Belfleur 
grasping  a  bottle  of  claret  with  one  hand, 
and  shaking  the  other  clenched  at  the 
black  waiter. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  an  infernal 
country  as  this  ?"  he  exclaimed  to  ]\Ir. 
Van  Bruggen,  as  that  gentleman  came 
up.  "  I'm  blessed  if  they  have  got  a 
cucumber  in  the  place." 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  inquired  if  that  was 
a  calamity. 

"A  calamity,  my  dear  fellow?  How 
can  you  make  Badminton  properly  with- 
out ?" 

Ultimately   it  was   decided   that  they 
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would  merely  drink  tlie  bottle  of  claret  as 
it  was,  and  wait  until  tliey  got  to  New 
York,  where  Lord  Belfleur  said  lie  would 
mix  a  cup  of  Badminton  which  should 
lubricate  the  cockles  of  Mr.  Van  Bruggen's 
heart. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LORD  BELFLEUR  CONTINUES  TO  ENLARGE  UPON  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC INSTITUTIONS,  AND  ARBITRATOR  HAILS 
FOR   THE   SHORES   OF  ALBION. 

In  due  course  the  train  arrived  at  New 
York,  and  Lord  Belfleur  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  the  joy  of  his  heart 
by  mixing  a  cup  of  Badminton  for  the 
delectation  of  himself  and  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen. 

"  What  thundering  big  hotels  they  are 
herel"  he  exclaimed,  smacking  his  lips, 
after  the  first  taste  of  the  highly- extolled 
compound  in  the  cup.  "  Why,  some  of 
'em  are  as  big  as  a  barrack  and  a  hospital 
rolled  into  one." 

"  Do  you  dine  here  to-day  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 
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"  Dine  here !"  exclaimed  Lord  Belfieur, 
in  a  tone  of  much  scorn ;  "  not  if  I  know 
it.  Why,  do  you  know  what  time  they 
dine  in  this  mammoth  hotel?" 

"  Three  o'clock,  I  believe,"  said  Mr. 
"Van  Bruggen. 

"  You've  hit  it  to  the  minute,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur.  ''No,  no;  I  dined  here 
w^hen  I  landed,  at  that  democratic  hour 
of  the  day;  but  crush  my  appetite  slick 
out  of  me,  if  I  do  so  on  the  day  of  my 
departure." 

"  Why,  do  you  intend  to  go  without 
dinner  to-day,  then  ?"  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen 
inquired. 

Lord  Belfleur  looked  at  Mr.  Yan  Brug- 
gen's  face,  fixed  his  right  eye  into  a  kind 
of  prolonged  wink,  twisted  one  side  of 
his  countenance  into  a  ludicrous  contrac- 
tion, and  then  in  a  measured  tone  ex- 
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"  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen, 
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did  you  ever  know  a  thorough-bred 
Englishman  who,  while  on  liis  travels, 
had  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  good 
dinner  and  refrained  from  doing  so?" 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  laughed,  and  said 
he  did  not  know  that  he  did. 

"I  hope  you  take  me  for  a  thorough- 
bred Englishman,  don't  you?"  cried  Lord 
Belfleur. 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  merely  smiled  in 
reply. 

"  Of  course  you  do.  I  knew  you  did,'* 
continued  the  elongated  one.  "  Then  you 
can't  suppose  that  I  am  going  without 
my  dinner  to-day." 

"  Well,  but  you  said  you  wouldn't  dine 
at  the  hotel,  and  yet  you  have  not  told 
me  where  you  purpose  dining,'^  said  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen. 

"  You  think  the  people  here  are  what 
you  call  'cute,  don't  you?"  inquired  Lord 
Belfleur. 
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Mr.  Van  Bruggen  believed  they  had 
that  reputation. 

"  Well,  then,  this  in  your  ear,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur;  "I'm  going  to  dine  on 
board!"  and  thinking  he  had  said  and 
done  somethhig  particularly  sparkling 
with  cunning,  he  laughed  out  loudly. 

"  No,"  he  continued,  "•  I  am  going  to 
cut  this  infernal  land  of  democracy,  and 
my  last  act  shall  be  one  of  repudiation. 
I  shall  repudiate  your  democratic  dinner 
and  democratic  dinner-hour,  and  dine  en 
grand  seigneur  on  board  the  steamer." 

"  Oh,  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Van  Bruggen, 
incredulously. 

"  Shall  we  go  down  and  see  if  the  traps 
are  all  right?"  inquired  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well,"  replied 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  Lord  Bel- 
fleur, turning  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel,  but  as   though   suddenly  re- 
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membering  something,  turning  back  to 
the  bar,  he  cried  to  the  presiding  func- 
tionaries thereat — 

"  Oh,  by-the-bye,  that  was  a  devilish 
nice  cup  of  Badminton  1" 

He  was  courteously  thanked  for  his 
friendly  appreciation,  when  he  said — 

"  But  remember  who  it  was  that  told 
you  how  to  mix  it.  I  am  going  away  to 
England  this  evening.  I  sha'n't  come 
here  any  more ;  but  whenever  any  Eng- 
lishmen come  to  this  hotel,  tell  them  that 
you  make  Badminton  a  la  Lord  Belfleur, 
and  that  will  be  enough  to  book  ^em." 

"  Is,  massa,  him  tell  'em,''  said  a  grin- 
ning black  waiter,  as  Lord  Belfleur 
turned  to  leave  the  hotel ;  "  dis  chile  tell 
'em  'ow  tarnation  good  it  am." 

''Why,  how  the  devil  do  you  know, 
you  black  rascal?"  inquired  Lord  Bel- 
fleur. 

"  Him  carry  in   de    cup   for   massa," 
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cried  the  nigger,   grinning  from  ear  to 
ear. 

"  I  know  you  did,  you  ebony  buffer," 
said  Lord  Belfleur;  "but  how  do  you 
know  it  was  tarnation  good,  as  you  say?" 

"  Why,  didn't  him  put  him  five  fingers 
in  up  to  de  knuckles,  and  suck  'em,  by 
golly !  eyah,  eyah  ?"  and  the  ebony  gen- 
tleman smacked  his  thick  lips  at  the 
luscious  recollection. 

Lord  Belfleur  was  struck  pale  and 
speechless  by  this  declaration.  He,  the 
scion  of  a  noble  English  house,  a  pearl 
in  an  English  coronet,  a  bright  particular 
star  in  an  aristocratic  galaxy,  a  culmi- 
nating point  in  a  long  descent — had 
actually  been  luxuriating  upon  a  cup  of 
Badminton  in  which  a  stalwart  nigger 
had  laved  his  unctuous  digits.  The 
thought  was  too  much,  and  Lord  Bel- 
fleur rushed  into  the  open  air  for  relief 
to  his  feelings.     Mr.  Van  Bruggen  had 
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strolled  leisurely  on,  and  by  the  time 
Lord  Belfleur  had  reached  that  gentle- 
man he  had  partially  recovered  the  shock 
which  the  nigger's  avowal  had  given  to 
his  system. 

"And  this  is  Broadway,  isn't  it?"  he 
said,  as  he  joined  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 

Mr.  Van  Bru2:<]:en  nodded  assent. 

"And  you  call  this  the  best  street  in 
New  York,  don  t  you  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  is  the  most  prominent  street  in 
New  York,"  replied  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 

"I'd  back  Piccadilly  against  it  any 
day,  and  give  it  long  odds !"  cried  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"  I  think  there  are  but  few  points  of 
similarity  between  them,"  said  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen. 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  is !  Ain't  Piccadilly 
straight?"  inquired  Lord  Belfleur,  deci- 
sively. 

"Certainly   it    is,"   replied    Mr.    Van 
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Bruggen ;  "  but  that  is  hardly  a  point  of 
comparison,^  although  it  may  be  one  of 
resemblance." 

"Oh,  ain't  it,  though?  I  think  it's  a 
good  deal  to  begin  with,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"Well,  but  what  is  it  you  mean  to 
infer,  then — that  Piccadilly  is  straighter 
than  Broadway?"  inquired  Mr.  Yan 
Bruggen,  with  a  smile. 

"Why,  of  course  it  is.  Well,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  it  beats  you  in  that 
respect,"  Lord  Belfleur  declared. 

Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
pression in  the  action,  but  he  said  nothing. 
A  shrug  sometimes  conveys  a  good  deal 
of  meaning.  Whatever  was  its  meaning 
in  this  case,  however,  its  effect  was  not 
at  all  striking  upon  Lord  Belfleur,  who 
continued — 

"  Well,  then,  that  point  conceded,  you 
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don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  jumble  of 
Broadway  can  show  such  a  line  of  aris- 
tocratic dwellings — to  say  nothing  of  the 
aristocracy  inside  'em — as  our  Piccadilly 
does?" 

^Ir.  Van  Bruggen  said  he  would  not 
venture  upon  an  opinion  as  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  houses,  but  he  thought  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  houses  themselves 
that  a  comparison  might  be  instituted  by 
which  Broadway  would  probably  not  suffer. 

^'Ah!  well,  it's  of  no  use  attempting 
to  drive  a  prejudice  out  of  a  man's  head, 
especially  if  he  has  been  used  to  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  in  a  condescending  and  pitying 
tone;  "but  that  is  a  point,  my  dear 
fellow,  upon  which  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the 
narrow  end  of  the  great  thoroughfare 
through  which  they  were  passing. 
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"Just  look  at  these  fri2rhtful  nui- 
sances !"  exclaimed  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  Which  nuisances?"  inquired  Mr.  Yan 
Bruggen,  not  exactly  understanding  to 
what  Lord  Belfleur  referred. 

""Why,  these  omnibuses,  of  course!" 
replied  the  long  aristocrat. 

"  Oh,  the  omnibuses !"  said  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen,  in  a  tone  which  indicated  that 
he  was  not  a  little  amused.  "  Why  do 
you  consider  them  nuisances  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  don't  they 
bully  every  other  vehicle  they  come  near? 
And  then  arn't  the  blessed  hutches  always 
full?"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  conclusively. 

"  Surely  you  must  concede  that  omni- 
buses are  constructed  to  be  occupied," 
said  Mr.  Yan  Brusforen,  smilins;. 

"  Of  course  they  are,"  replied  Lord 
Belfleur,  in  a  tone  that  was  slightly 
tinged  with  scorn ;  "but  don't  talk  to  me 
nonsense  about  the  national  and  beneficial 
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equality  of  the  American  people.  Here  you 
have  these  lumbering,  cheap  omnibuses, 
and  when  Vve  got  into  them,  I've  found 
all  sorts  of  people  inside — do  you  call 
that  the  sort  of  thinsr  to  do?" 

"  But  there'  are  omnibuses  as  plentiful 
in  Piccadilly,  are  there  not?"  inquired 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen, 

"  Of  course  there  are,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur. 

''  And  they  are  open  to  all,  are  they 
not,  the  same  as  here?"  inquired  Mr. 
Yan  Bruggen,  quietly. 

"  I  can't  say ;  I  never  ride  in  ^em  in 
England,"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  a  little 
disconcerted. 

"  You  can  hardly  complain,  then,  if  an 
omnibus  is  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple here,"  said  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 

"  Oh,  it  isn't  exactly  that  that  I  com- 
plain of — it's  the  thing  altogether,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur,  rather  sweepingly. 
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Mr.  Van  Bruggen  said  he  did  not 
exactly  understand  that  kind  of  objection. 

"Why,  look  at  these  blessed  rails!'* 
exclaimed  Lord  Belfleur,  pettishly. 

"  AYell,  now,  what  possible  objection 
can  you  have  to  them?"  inquired  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen,  laughing  outright. 

"Why,  these  infernal  omnibuses  lumber 
along  'em,"  he  replied,  "  tyrannizing  over 
all  other  wheeled  conveyances." 

Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  intimated  that  he 
could  scarcely  see  how  that  could  be. 

"It's  glorious  to  think,"  continued 
Lord  Belfleur,  evading  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen — "  it's  glorious  to  think 
that  London  is  not  yet  grown  so  tyran- 
nically democratic  as  to  tolerate  such  an 
incubus  in  the  locomotive  freedom  of  the 
world."  And  he  flourished  his  stick  in 
the  air,  as  a  kind  of  rounding  ofl*  of  the 
declaration. 

"Why,  if  they  were  to  put  down  such 
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an  eyesore  in  our  thoroughfares  in  Lon- 
don," he  continued,  "  the  people  of  my 
class  would  have  'em  torn  up  in  a  week." 

"  Would  they,  indeed !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen,  in  mock  surprise.  "  Ah ! 
that  is  liberty,  indeed." 

Lord  Belfleur  looked  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  as  though 
he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  obser- 
vation had  been  made  in  earnest  sim- 
plicity or  in  mockery.  As  he  did  not  say 
anything,  he  was  probably  turning  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind.  If  that  were 
so,  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  interrupted  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  by  saying — 

"  And  these  rails  have  been  found  to 
answer  remarkably  well  in  Paris." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  there's  all  the 
difference — there  you  have  just  hit  it!" 
cried  Lord  Belfleur,  with  some  animation. 
"  Don't  you  see  the  distinction,  my  dear 
fellow?" 
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Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  confessed  that  he 
did  not. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  in  Paris  there 
is  an  autocracy,  consequently  rails  can  be 
laid  with  impunity,  because  they  will  be 
under  proper  regulations ;  but  here,  where 
there's  no  control,  no  regulation,  where 
everybody  tyrannizes  over  everybody  else 
— no,  no,  no,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  make 
any  comparison  between  this  place  and 
Paris;  that  is  rather  too  rich." 

Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  said  he  was  happy  to  agree  per- 
fectly with  Lord  Belfleur  on  that  point, 
and  then  he  suggested  that  they  should 
call  a  hack  carriage,  and  drive  down  to 
the  quay. 

"  Let  us  call  one  of  the  best,"  suggested 
Lord  Belfleur. 

"The  best?"  said  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen, 
smiling. 

"Why,  yes;  that  is  one  good  feature 
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here,  you  can  get  a  respectable  sort  of 
cab  by  paying  for  it." 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen,  laugliing,  said  he 
was  glad  there  was  something  tlie  New 
World  could  excel  in,  and  the  next 
moment  hailing  a  handsome  carriage  that 
was  waitins:  for  hire,  the  two  drove  off  to 
the  place  of  embarkation.  Here  they 
found  Dennis  Sweeney,  Moses  Flop,  and 
Pompey  on  the  quay,  and  Mr.  Van  Brug- 
gen was  gratified  to  learn  that  every  pre- 
paration had  been  made  for  Arbitrator's 
voyage  of  three  thousand  miles  to  a  new 
land,  new  scenes,  and  a  competition  which 
was  to  fill  the  world  with  his  renown. 

Upon  the  quay  and  on  the  decks  of 
the  symmetrical  steamship  all  was  bustle 
and  activity,  but  there  was  no  confusion. 
The  steam  was  issuin;};  with  a  roarino;  hiss 
from  the  great  funnel,  and  the  pennant 
was  fluttering  at  the  masthead  over  it, 
as  though  it  were  holding  some  mysteri- 
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ous  counsel  with  the  hissing  agent  whose 
misty  exhalations  occasionally  came  in 
gusts  so  swelling  as  to  envelope  the  gay 
flag  as  it  floated. 

!Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Belfleur,  Moses  Flop,  Dennis  Swee- 
ney, and  Pompey,  proceeded  to  the  deck 
of  the  noble  ship  that  was  about  to  start 
upon  her  voyage;  and,  of  course,  the  first 
object  of  their  examination  was  the  pro- 
vision which  had  been  made  for  Arbi- 
trator. The  habitation  that  had  been 
constructed  for  him  was  somethinor  be- 
tween  a  great  square  box  and  a  small 
tunnel.  The  interior  of  this  habitation 
was  elaborately  padded  all  round,  so  that 
it  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
gigantic  arm-chair  with  a  hood  to  it.  It 
was  rather  an  anxious  moment  for  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen,  as  Arbitrator  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  van  and  to  be  inducted 
into  the  structure  which  was  to  be  his 
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stable  while  crossing  the  Atlantic.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  party  had  tho- 
roughly inspected  the  big  box — for  such, 
on  the  deck,  it  looked  like — they  went  on 
shore  again  to  the  van,  out  of  which  Ar- 
bitrator was  forthwith  taken.  As  soon  as 
he  stood  on  the  quay  he  pricked  up  his  ears 
at  the  sound  of  the  hissing  steam,  but  he 
did  not  exhibit  either  the  trepidation  or 
the  pugilistic  symptoms  which  he  had  dis- 
played at  the  railway  station  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  journey.  Lying  on  the 
quay  was  an  apparatus  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  enormous  swing,  to  a  bar 
of  iron  across  the  top  of  which  was  at- 
tached a  rope  which  depended  from  the 
head  of  a  crane.  Into  this  machine  Arbi- 
trator was  induced,  by  soft  persuasive 
blandishments  on  the  part  of  Dennis  Swee- 
ney and  Pompey,  to  enter,  and  then  the 
two  ends  of  it  were  shut  up,  and  Arbitra- 
tor was  thus  encased  all  round.  By  means 
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of  the  crane  the  whole  was  then  gently- 
hoisted  into  the  air,  and  as  it  swung  slowly- 
round  Arbitrator  looked  about  him  with 
a  feeling  of  astonishment  manifestly  pro- 
minent in  his  mind.  He  was  speedily  and 
carefully  lowered  to  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  and  almost  before  he  knew  where 
he  was,  he  was  ensconced  in  his  new  ocean 
stable,  and  he  seemed  to  take  to  it  very 
kindly. 

And  now  the  time  has  approached  when 
the  good  ship  must  start  upon  her  voyage, 
and  Pompey  goes  to  the  cabin  of  Arbitra- 
tor to  take  his  farewell.  It  is  an  affecting 
scene  with  the  stalwart  Pompey,  for  he 
takes  the  horse  round  the  neck  and  begins 
to  blubber  outright. 

''  Him  nebber  tout  it  would  come  to 
dis,"  he  cried ;  "  good-bye,  him  own  pet !" 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  Pompey  quite 
brightened  up,  for  issuing  forth  on  to  the 
deck,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen, 
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and  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply 
almost  a  kind  of  defiance  of  fate,  ex- 
claimed— 

*'  Nebber  mind,  sa ;  him  dam  if  'im 
wont  win  de  Darby." 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  laughed,  and  said 
Pompey  was  a  good  fellow.  Then  giving 
him  some  money,  which  made  his  eyes 
glisten,  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  bade  him  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way 
home. 

After  a  long,  lingering,  fond  look  at 
Arbitrator,  Pompey  ascended  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer  and  stood  upon  the 
quay,  dejected. 

The  steam  is  hissing  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  There  is  a  din  of  men  hastening 
up  and  down  the  decks,  and  of  the  clank 
of  chains,  a  bell  begins  to  ring,  and  all 
these  sounds  combine  to  produce  a  deaf- 
ening clangour.  And  now  to  the  roar  of 
many  sounds  is  added  the  anything  but 
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harmonious  vocal  efforts  of  a  band  of 
sailors,  who  begin  hauling  in  the  ropes  by 
which  the  steamer  is  attached  to  the  quay. 
At  length  the  bell  has  ceased,  and  the  hiss- 
ing sound  of  the  steam  grows  gradually 
less  loud.  As  the  ship  slowly  and  majes- 
tically swings  her  prow  round  to  the  tide, 
a  sudden  gush  is  heard  beneath  her  pad- 
dle-boxes, and  she  moves  away  from  the 
quay.  Behind  her  are  two  long  undu- 
lating streaks  of  foamy  white,  and  the 
deadened  sound  and  slightly  quivering 
sensation  beneath  the  feet  of  those  on  deck 
proclaim  that  the  big  ship  is  on  her  voyage, 
the  sea  before  her,  and  the  city's  points 
and  pinnacles  receding  fast,  and  every  in- 
stant growing  less. 

And  night  comes  on  apace.  Far  away 
astern  the  lights  in  suburban  residences 
embosomed  in  dense  foliage  glisten,  and 
here  and  there  in  some  more  highly  illu- 
minated  mansion   than    its   neighbours, 
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occasionally  blending.  The  lights  upon 
the  shore  are  gone,  and  now  there  is 
nought  but  sea  upon  all  sides.  Dark  the 
night  on  this  the  first  evening  of  Arbi- 
trator's first  voyage  upon  the  sea.  All 
around  is  black  save  where  the  rushing 
sea  flows  swiftly  by  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  throwing  up  a  shining  whiteness  that 
almost  amounts  to  light.  And  thus  the 
night  goes  on,  and  morning  breaks  be- 
neath a  densely  clouded  sky  that  seems 
to  make  the  day  but  kindred  with  the 
night.  But  still  the  gallant  ship  ploughs 
proudly  on,  and  meets  each  rolling  wave 
■svith  a  dash  that  seems  to  speak  defi- 
ance, and  is  suggestive  of  unconquerable 
strength.  Again  the  night  comes  on 
and  passes  by,  and  morning  succeeds 
and  the  gallant  ship  is  breasting  the  At- 
lantic wave. 

Although  Arbitrator  is  the  sole  passen- 
ger of  his  own  genus,  the   ship  has  a 
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goodly  company  in  her  cabin,  every  berth 
of  which  is  occupied.  Mr.  Van  Bruggen 
and  Lord  Belfleur  had  arranged  to  have 
their  cabins  in  close  proximity.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  British  aristocracy  had 
acknowledged,  from  the  very  first  hour  of 
the  voyage,  that  he  was  not  a  good  sailor, 
and  he  had  given  frequent  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  declaration.  ,  He  is 
buoyed  up  with  the  hope,  however,  that 
when  he  has  passed  an  imaginary  midway 
line  down  the  middleof  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
he  will  be  infinitely  better,  because  he  will 
then  be  on  the  English  side  of  that  line, 
and  consequently  within  the  influence  of 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  institutions. 
Arbitrator  does  not  prove  himself  at  all 
a  good  sailor;  that  is,  testing  him  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  prostrating 
affliction  which  the  French  denominate 
mat  de  mer.  Arbitrator,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  it,  feels  very  dejected,  and  is  quite  as 
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miserable  under  the  circumstances  as 
though  he  stood  upon  two  legs  only  in- 
stead of  four. 

Oh,  terrible  scourge  of  the  uninitiated 
voyager,  who  shall  adequately  describe 
thee  and  thy  attributes?  Who  shall 
faithfully  depict  the  horrors  of  thy  insi- 
dious approach,  the  terrible  reality  of  thy 
presence?  Not  he  who  crosses  the  nar- 
row strait  that  seems  to  have  been  formed 
in  ancient  days,  long,  long  ago,  when  all 
this  world  was  young,  by  some  Titanic 
hatchet,  and  which  separates  the  French 
and  English  coasts.  Not  such  a  traveller, 
surely,  for  he  is  beyond  the  record  of  re- 
collection as  he  lies  in  helpless  misery  on 
the  horse-hair  swabs  that  line  the  luxu- 
rious cabin  of  the  swift  packets  that  ply 
across  that  channel.  Not  he  who,  daring 
the  dismals  of  a  longer  voyage,  takes  ship 
at  London  Bridge,  and  books  his  passage 
straight   for   Rotterdam.      To   him   the 
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voyage  is  pleasant  down  the  noble  river 
that  is  a  stream  of  wealth  indeed  to  the 
metropolis  of  England.  The  sun,  at  that 
pleasure  time  of  year  when  such  traveller 
takes  his  holiday  and  goes  his  tour,  is 
mellowed  into  glory  by  a  summer  course, 
and  over  all  the  scene  on  either  bank,  far 
stretching  to  the  horizon,  there  is  a  golden 
line  all  mellowed  and  contrasted  by  the 
green  of  nature's  mantle.  For  ^ve  or  six 
gay  hours  this  scene  rolls  like  a  pano- 
rama, as  the  ardent  tourist  in  the  autumn 
takes  his  way  down  the  winding  Thames. 
But  still  there  is  ocean,  that  mighty 
monster,  rolling  his  coils  at  that  river's 
mouth,  ready  to  receive  the  tributary 
offerings  of  those  who  dare  the  agitations 
which  swell  his  bosom.  From  this  tourist 
over  the  billows  of  the  German  Ocean,  no 
description  will  ever  come  of  that  dread 
cause  which  chains  him  as  with  inextri- 
cable bonds  to  the  narrow  compass  of  his 
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berth,  from  which  he  helplessly  looks 
forth  without  the  power  even  of  express- 
ing his  wish  that  some  kind  stalwart  hand 
would  lift  him  up  and  cast  him  out  upon 
the  waves.  Not  he  who  takes  his  way 
across  the  broad  Atlantic  in  those  won- 
drous structures  that  link  two  worlds 
together.  No ;  this  scourge,  whose  lashes 
spring  from  the  rolling  waves,  may  be — 
has  been — will  be  felt,  but  description, 
like  the  senses,  sinks  appalled  before  it. 

Lord  Belfleur  is  but  a  sorry  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  aristocracy  as  he 
walks  along  the  cabin,  and  on  the  third 
morning  after  the  departure  from  New 
York  essays  to  take  his  place  at  the 
breakfast- table.  He  takes  his  place,  but, 
alas !  no  breakfast  will  be  available  to 
him.  With  a  grim  elongation  of  his  natu- 
rally extended  countenance,  he  looks  down 
into  the  cup  of  coffee  that  is  before  him, 
and  heaves  a  sigh  as  he  does  so,  which  so 
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eloquently  expresses  the  hopeless  misery 
of  the  afflicted  voyager  at  sea.  Oh,  ^vhat 
a  leveller  it  is,  that  same  mal  de  mer  I  It 
is  therefore  doubly  miserable  to  Lord 
Belfleur. 

The  gallant  ship  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  world  of  waters  all  around 
her.  For  more  than  the  clock  round  the 
wind  has  been  risino:,  and  risin^r,  and 
rising,  until  now,  as  the  darkening  night 
comes  on,  a  gale  of  fury  and  anger  is 
raging;  and  higher  and  higher  still  the 
^vind  rises  as  the  night  advances.  Xot  a 
shred  of  canvas  whitens  on  the  mast : 
everything  is  bare.  Upon  the  decks  those 
who  have  the  task  of  watching  are  rein- 
forced ;  for,  to  the  commander's  pene- 
trating judgment,  it  is  clear  that  a  fearful 
night  is  coming.  Is  coming?  It  is  come. 
The  gallant  ship  that  in  her  harbour  berth 
seemed  in  her  bulk  to  bid  defiance  to  the 
motive  power  of  the  waves,  is  hurled  in 
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this  dread  night  from  wave  to  wave  hke 
a  tiny  cork  that  floats  upon  a  troubled 
lake.  The  storm  is  raging  at  its  highest, 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  watchful  captain 
is  to  keep  his  ship  before  the  wind,  and 
he  succeeds ;  but  oh,  the  aspect  from  the 
quarter  of  that  gallant  ship  is  momen- 
tarily appalling ;  for,  as  she  dips  upon  the 
rising  wave,  a  howling  monster  hovers 
over  her,  whose  weight,  should  it  but  fall 
upon  her,  would  crush  her  down  to  rise  no 
more.  Still  on  she  rides,  and  scathless; 
the  waves  break  round  and  not  upon  her. 
But  they  dash  down  upon  her  sides  as 
though  to  crush  them  in,  and  the  sound 
of  the  dreadful  broadsides  rises  on  the 
air  even  above  the  dreadful  din  that  the 
raging  elements  give  out. 

The  dawn  appears — hope  rides  upon 
the  first  streak  that  breaks  the  blackened 
pall  that  through  all  the  night  has  seemed 
to  hang  upon  the  ship.     The  light  comes 
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quickly  on.  Dark  masses  of  heavily- 
charged  clouds  roll  far  away  upon  the 
horizon,  as  though  they  shunned  the  light. 
The  sun  comes  up  upon  the  sky ;  the 
hurricane  expends  itself;  the  paddles  of 
the  brave  ship  go  merrily  round  again, 
and  with  her  prow  due  east,  she  seems  to 
leap  from  crest  to  crest  of  the  still  mighty 
waves. 

It  was  indeed  a  trying  time  for  all  our 
voyagers,  but  balm  for  their  misery  is  at 
length  at  hand.  The  captain  has  informed 
the  company  in  the  cabin  that  twelve 
hours  more  will  probably  enable  them  to 
sight  Cape  Clear.  Oh  !  joyous  news. 
And  it  is  veritable,  too.  The  twelve 
hours,  though  tediously,  have  passed,  and 
that  anxiety  which  for  hours  has  led  to 
a  continual  consultation  of  watches  in  the 
cabin,  is  rewarded  by  the  welcome  cry — 
oh,  doubly  welcome  after  such  a  voyage 
—of  "  Land,  oh !" 
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The  run  along  St.  George's  Channel  is 
quickly  made,  and  our  party  find  them- 
selves on  a  clear  and  sunlight  morning 
steaming  up  the  Mersey,  and  Liverpool 
lying  before  them  with  a  welcome;  and 
never  Avas  welcome  more  grateful  than  it 
was  to  Lord  Belfleur.  Before  the  steamer 
had  reached  the  mid  stream,  where  her 
anchor  was  to  be  cast,  he  had  recovered 
much  of  his  wonted  bearing.  Again  was 
the  magnificent  scion  of  a  noble  house 
breathing  the  air  of  his  native  land — the 
land  of  long-descended  aristocracy  and 
superiority  of  blood. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  good  ship  that 
has  so  gallantly  brought  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic  is  docked,  an  operation  that 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  Moses  Flop,  and 
Dennis  Sweeney  have  remained  on  board 
for.  Lord  Belfleur  landed  by  the  first 
boat  that  touched  the  steamer,  saying  he 
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supposed  lie  should  see  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen 
at  the  hotel. 

At  the  pier-head,  waiting  for  the  coming 
of  the  steamer,  was  Denzil  Kaikes,  who, 
the  moment  he  recognised  Mr.  Yan 
Bruggen,  took  oiF  his  hat,  and  waved  a 
welcome  to  him. 

When  the  ship  had  arrived  alongside 
the  quay  of  the  dock,  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen 
jumped  on  shore,  and  he  and  Denzil 
Kaikes  warmly  shook  hands. 

''Well,  the  news?"  eagerly  exclaimed 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 

"Wonderful;  yes,  I  shall  develope  it 
yet!"  exclaimed  Denzil  Eaikes;  and  he 
and  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  walked  up  and 
down  the  quay  in  earnest  and  most  ani- 
mated conversation. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"GOOD      GRACIOU  S." 

The  fashionable  church  of  St.  Bottlenose 
in  the  West  was,  as  we  have  intimated  in 
a  former  chapter,  founded  and  endowed 
by  the  Countess  of  Sackville.  On  a  fine 
Sunday  morning  in  summer  that  church 
is  as  brilliant  as  a  flower- show  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  as  crowded  as  the 
Opera  on  a  grand  night.  The  splendid 
dresses  of  those  humble  worshippers 
within  form  the  colours  to  a  glowing 
picture,  whose  frame  it  may  be  said  is  the 
gorgeous  liveries  which  are  shining  out- 
side. The  aristocracy  of  birth  is  within  the 
church,    those  who  consider  themselves 
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the  aristocracy  of  nature  are  ranged 
without.  There  is  not  a  more  glittering 
sight  in  all  London  than  the  outside  of 
St.  Bottlenose  church  on  a  sunny  Sunday 
morning  in  the  height  of  the  season,  for 
there  is  not  a  diminutive  footman  in 
the  whole  of  that  august  assembly,  not 
one  of  the  fraternity  standing  under 
five  feet  ten.  The  worshippers  in  St. 
Bottlenose  have  a  deep  sense  of  humi- 
lity, and  for  the  most  part,  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  they  leave  their  carriages 
at  home  when  they  go  to  church,  and  go 
a-foot  to  their  devotions,  attended  by 
their  brilliant  knights  in  plush.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  this,  the  chief 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  opportunity  it 
afibrds  for  social  converse  as  the  congre- 
gation returns  from  the  ministration  of 
the  sublime  incumbent  of  St.  Bottlenose. 
The  Countess  of  Sackville  is  the  great 
luminary  of  that  elevated  congregation, 
VOL.  II.  4 
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and  she  scarcely  ever  fails  to  shine  upon 
them.  Her  commanding  presence  is  al- 
most palpably  felt  by  the  worshippers  of 
St.  Bottlenose,  so  powerful  is  its  effect 
upon  the  souls  which  they  carry  to  that 
splendid  shrine  to  be  effectually  saved. 
It  is  a  congregation  of  both  rank  and 
beauty  —  radiant  beauty,  shining  all 
around — so  profuse  indeed  that  one  would 
think  that  the  advent  of  a  strange  face, 
however  attractive,  would  scarcely  be  re- 
cognised any  more  than  would  a  fresh 
tulip  in  a  brilliant  and  crowded  parterre. 
And  yet  for  several  Sundays  past  a  new 
face  had  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
pew  that  is  just  in  front  of  what  might 
almost  be  called  the  throne  pew  of  the 
Countess  of  Sackville.  The  reverend 
brother  who  officiates  has  directed  his  at- 
tention to  it.  He  could  scarcely  fail  to 
<\o  so,  because  it  shone  in  a  direct  line 
between  him  and  the  Countess  of  Sack- 
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ville,  towards  whom  his  sacred  genu- 
flexions were  directed.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  have  avoided  looking  at  that 
beautiful  face,  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so. 
But  he  didn't  wish  to  do  so,  as,  although 
he  practised  many  of  the  anchorites' 
customs,  or  was  believed  to  do  so,  he  was 
not  an  anchorite  at  heart.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  he  had  remarkably  fine 
whiskers,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
congregation  was  all  before  him  where 
to  choose  a  good  provision  for  his 
guide.  The  congregation  generally  had 
observed  the  beautiful  face  of  the  stranger, 
and  it  had  immediately  attracted  the 
ngtice  of  the  Countess  of  Sackville. 
The  owner  of  this  beautiful  face  had  at- 
tracted general  attention,  both  because 
she  was  a  stranger,  and  because  she  was 
so  very  beautiful.  Nobody  knew  who 
she  was  or  whence  she  came,  and  as  yet 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  setting 
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inquiry  on  foot.  The  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville  had  from  tlie  first  felt  very  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  stranger — a  kind 
of  interest  that  was  almost  instinctive, 
and  she  had  gradually  come  to  feel  an 
almost  absorbing  desire  to  hold  holy  con- 
verse with  the  beautiful  stranger,  who 
was  evidently  a  charming  devotee  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Bottlenose — a  shrine  at 
which  only  the  noble  and  exalted  in  mind 
and  in  the  world  could  worship,  and 
whereat  none  but  those  of  the  longest 
pedigrees  and  of  the  greatest  possessions 
were  ever  seen.  To  entertain  a  desire  of 
the  kind  in  a  person  of  the  position  of 
the  Countess  of  Sackville  in  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Bottlenose  was  very  nearly 
tantamount  to  gratifying  it ;  at  all  events, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  desire  does  not 
in  such  a  case  much  tantalize  the  gratifi- 
cation. 

The  organ  was  pealing  forth  its  rolling 
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sounds,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
was  "  playing  the  congregation  out/'  and 
the  Countess  of  Sackville  was  walking 
grandly  and  with  the  necessary  solemnity 
down  the  aisle,  and  shedding  her  radiance 
all  around,  like  the  bright  particular  star 
in  that  brilliant  constellation  that  she  was, 
when  she  jostled  almost  imperceptibly 
against  the  expansive  crinoline  which, 
like  a  cloud  of  gossamer,  appeared  buoy- 
antly to  bear  along  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  unknown  worshipper.  The  graceful, 
apologetic  bow  of  the  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville was  answered  by  an  equally  graceful 
inclination  and  a  smile,  that  was  even 
calculated  to  enchant  a  woman.  By  the 
time  the  Countess  and  the  stranger  had 
reached  the  porch,  round  which  the  gor- 
geous array  of  plush  and  gold  lace,  like 
a  military  display,  was  ranged,  they  were 
in  earnest  and  animated  conversation. 
Of  course  this  attracted  the  attention  of 
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the  entire  congregation,  and  the  interest 
in  the  beautiful  stranger  became  intensi- 
fied, especially  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
countess  and  the  strano-er  walked  to^^ether 
in  conversation  down  the  street  that  leads 
from  the  church  of  St.  Bottlenose  to  the 
great  square  in  which  is  situated  the  town 
residence  of  the  Sackville  family.  The 
congregation  gazed  after  them,  and  all 
the  sacred  admonitions  which  had  been 
emitted  from  behind  the  flowing  whiskers 
in  the  mediasval  pulpit  of  St.  Bottlenose 
were  forgotten,  or  put  on  one  side  in  the 
speculations  that  were  indulged  in  as  to 
the  beautiful  stranger  who  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  notice 
and  secure  the  patronizing  smile  of  the 
Countess  of  Sackville.  The  two  were 
followed  by  the  gaze  of  eager  and  spark- 
ling eyes  until  they  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street  that  leads  into  the  great  square. 
A  ponderous  volume  might  be  written 
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upon  coincidences,  and  an  interesting  one, 
too,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  the  materials 
could  be  collected.  The  incidents  of  this 
chapter  might  supply  some  of  them. 
Was  it  accident  that  caused  the  countess 
to  jostle  the  beautiful  stranger  in  the 
aisle  of  St.  Bottlenose?  We  have  no 
possible  means  of  ascertaining;  but, 
without  doubt,  when  the  Countess  of 
Sackville^s  principal  footman,  only  within 
a  few  yards  of  Sackville  House,  trod  upon 
the  crinoline  of  the  beautiful  stranger — 
or  rather  the  fleecy  gauze  which  covered 
the  crinoline — and  thereby  caused  an 
''envious  rent,"  which  extended  from 
the  mysteries  about  the  waist  to  near 
the  extremity  of  the  skirt,  that  was  acci- 
dental. The  tall  footman,  of  course  was 
horrified,  and  the  countess  was  deeply 
concerned,  and  immediately  requested 
the  stranger  to  enter  the  mansion,  and 
the  carriage  should  at  once  be  sent  for 
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to  convey  her  home.  The  invitation  was 
graciously  accepted,  and  the  delinquent 
footman  was  despatched  to  the  mews  to 
order  the  carriage  round. 

The  countess  conducted  the  unknown 
worshipper  from  St.  Bottlenose  into  the 
drawing-room  of  Sackville  House,  and  an 
immediate  inspection  of  the  dilapidated 
skirt  took  place  under  the  advising  eyes 
of  a  couple  of  lady's-maids  who  were  sum- 
moned to  the  spot  for  the  purpose.  This 
privy  council  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  full  discussion,  that  it  w^as  only  one 
of  the  "  gathers"  that  had  given  way,  and 
that  the  accident  might  be  remedied  upon 
the  spot  if  need  were,  but  the  beautiful 
stranger  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing, 
especially  as  her  ladyship  had  been  so 
very  kind  as  to  place  her  carriage  at  her 
disposal.  She  would,  she  said,  hasten 
home  and  change  her  attire.  The  faithful 
handmaidens,  therefore,  were  dismissed  to 
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their  own  regions,  and  the  Countess  of 
Sa<:kville  and  the  beautiful  stranger  were 
again  left  to  themselves,  but  for  a  very- 
brief  time  only,  for  the  two  lady's-maids 
could  scarcely  have  reached  their  own 
apartments  before  the  drawing-room  door 
opened,  and  the  Hon.  Keginald  Long- 
reach  walked  into  the  room.  His  fond 
and  splendid  mamma  rose  with  a  mamma's 
smile  to  welcome  her  second-born,  but  she 
was  almost  immediately  arrested  in  her 
march  across  the  carpet  by  the  somewhat 
remarkable  behaviour  of  the  Honourable 
Reginald,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
beautiful  stranger,  stammered  out  rather 
than  exclaimed — 

"  Good  gwacious !" 

That  cry  from  her  second-born,  and  the 
look  which  accompanied  it,  went  direct  to 
the  mother's  heart,  and  told  the  Countess 
of  Sackville  that  she  had  committed  an 
indiscretion.     She  did  not  know  who  the 
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brilliant  beauty  was ;  she  had  introduced 
her  into  her  o^vn  house,  and  now,  perhaps 
when  too  late,  she  could  see  what  dan- 
gerous effects  that  beauty  might  produce. 

The  Honourable  Reginald  looked  and 
blushed,  and  blushed  and  looked  again, 
and  then,  with  a  smile  that  spoke  his  em- 
barrassment plainly  enough,  he  observed 
to  the  furniture  in  the  room  generally, 
and  to  the  sofa  on  which  the  strange  lady 
was  seated  in  particular,  that  it  v.^as  very 
remarkable. 

''  A  young  lady  who  is  one  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Bottlenose,  my  dear," 
said  the  Countess  of  Sackville.  "  My  son 
Eeginald,"  she  continued  hastily  to  the 
beautiful  stranger,  who  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  by  that  act  completed  the  prostration 
of  the  Honourable  Reo^inald  Lonorreach — 
that  is,  she  metaphorically  completely 
knocked  him  over,  as  evidenced  by  his 
again  exclaiming — 
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"  Good  gwacious !" 

"Why,  Keginald/'  exclaimed  the 
countess,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
you  look  as  embarrassed  as  though  you 
had  but  just  come  from  a  boarding- 
school." 

"  Yes,  at  Boulogne,"  said  the  Honour- 
able Eeginald,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  gazing,  with  a  ludicrous  expression 
on  his  countenance,  on  the  face  of  the 
unknown  beauty. 

"  At  Boulogne !"  exclaimed  the  coun- 
tess; "  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 

But  before  the  Honourable  Reginald 
could  say  what  he  meant,  even  supposing 
he  exactly  knew  himself,  the  door  was 
thrown  open  again,  ^Ir.  Sheraton  was 
announced,  and  that  gentleman  walked 
into  the  room.  The  moment  he  saw  the 
beautiful  worshipper  from  St.  Bottlenose, 
he  also  exclaimed — "  Good  gracious !"  but 
ahuost  instantly  checked    his    surprise; 
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not,  however,  before  the  countess  had  ob- 
served it,  as  she  could  hardly  fail  to  do, 
with  the  rather  remarkable  coincidence  of 
Mr.  Sheraton's  exclamation  with  that  of 
her  son  Reginald.  The  countess  there- 
fore was  puzzled,  and  indeed  much  em- 
barrassed. Could  it  be  merely  the  ex- 
cessive beauty  of  the  stranger  from  the 
church  of  St.  Bottlenose  that  had  pro- 
duced the  same  exclamation  from  her  son 
and  Mr.  Sheraton? — she  would  try  and 
find  out. 

Mr.  Sheraton  bowed  with  great  forma- 
lity to  the  mysterious  beauty,  and  was 
passing  over  to  the  Honourable  Reginald, 
who  had  gone  to  one  of  the  windows,  but 
he  was  arrested  by  the  countess,  who 
adroitly  said  to  him — 

"  You  have  probably  seen  this  young 
lady  before,  Mr.  Sheraton?" 

Mr.  Sheraton  and  the  young  lady  ex- 
changed a  significant  glance,  which  was 
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understood  by  themselves  only ;  but  before 
he  could  answer  the  question  the  countess 
had  put  to  him,  the  door  again  opened, 
and  in  walked  the  Earl  of  Sackville,  who 
instantly  on  seeing  the  strange  young 
lady,  as  the  other  two  had  done,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Good  gracious !" 

At  this  the  Countess  of  Sackville  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  outright,  but 
she  almost  instantly  checked  herself,  for 
she  observed  that  her  husband  was  more 
embarrassed  than  either  her  son  or  Mr» 
Sheraton.  In  a  tone  of  vexation,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  and  with  an  attempt  at 
banter,  she  said — 

"  Well,  you  are  three  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary beings  I  ever  met  with.  I  do 
not  know  what  this  young  lady  will  think 
of  you  all.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
to  think." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton 
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looked  at  each   other   in  unmistakeable 
embarrassment. 

"The  moment  Reginald  entered  the 
room,"  continued  the  countess,  "  he  cried 
out  '  Good  gracious  T  the  moment  Mr. 
Sheraton  entered  the  room,  he  cried 
'Good  gracious!'  and  now  the  moment 
you  come  in,  Hubert,  you  cry  'Good 
gracious !'  too.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
appearance  of  this  young  lady  that  has 
frightened  you  all  from  your  propriety  ?'* 

Before  any  of  them  could  satisfy  the 
countess  upon  this  point,  the  footman 
announced  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door. 

"1  am  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  the 
countess,  turning  to  the  beautiful 
stranger,  and  with  her  native  good- 
humour  somewhat  restored;  "I  am  glad 
of  it ;  for,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must 
have  been  much  embarrassed  by  the 
strange    conduct   of    these   gentlemen;" 
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and  then  turning  with  much  tact  to 
Mr.  Sheraton,  she  said,  "  Will  you,  Mr. 
Sheraton,  be  kind  enough  to  see  this 
young  lady  to  the  carriage.  Hubert, 
I  want  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you." 

Mr.  Sheraton  offered  his  arm  to  the 
beautiful  stranger,  and  as  they  passed 
down  the  staircase,  he  said,  in  a 
whisper — 

"  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mys- 
terious, did  you  become  acquainted  with 
the  countess?" 

"Come  down  this  evening  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,"  she  replied,  in  a 
whisper  also. 

In  another  minute,  Mdlle.  D' Arlincourt 
was  on  her  way  home  in  the  Earl  of 
Sackville's  carriage. 

"When  Mr.  Sheraton  returned  to  the 
drawinsf-room,  he  was  not  a  little  o:rati- 
fied  to  find  that  the  countess  was  much 
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interested  in  tlie  recital  by  the  earl  of 
the  strange  adventure  at  the  steeple- 
chase of  the  young  lady  who  had  just 
left.  The  countess  said  slie  certainly 
should  like  to  see  her  a^-ain. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.  SPARKE  IS  AT  HOME  AT  LAST — HE  IS  LICENSED 
BY  A  PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  A  GREAT  NATION 
TO   MINISTER   TO   THE  MORALS   OF  A   PEOPLE. 

Mr.  Sparke's  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
that  "weighty"  conspiracy  which  we 
saw  worked  out  at  the  steeple-chase  was 
a  very  considerable  amount.  It  was  a 
substantial  round  sum,  for  the  fraud  had 
been  eminently  successful.  Xow,  Mr. 
Sparke  was  a  cautious  man.  The 
common  adage  of  "  light  come,  light 
go,"  did  not  hold  good  with  him,  for 
when  he  got  anything,  he  had  the  faculty 
of  taking  care  of  it;  and  when  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  "  the  swag,"  as 
he  termed  it,  resulting  from  the  steeple- 
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chase  fraud,  lie  at  once  began  to  look 
about  him  for  an  clisrible  means  of 
investing  the  gains  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. 

A  public-house  was  congenial  to  Mr. 
Sparke.  It  had  been  so  all  his  life.  It 
was  in  a  low  London  public-house  that 
he  was  initiated  into  those  mysteries  in 
which  he  was  now  an  adept,  of  which 
the  palming  of  cards  and  the  cheating 
at  games  thereof  were  among  the  least 
recondite. 

A  London  public-house  is,  indeed,  a 
characteristic  of  London.  There  are 
public-houses  which  may  be  said  to  be 
a  London  institution.  When  a  man  in  a 
certain  class  of  life  commits  a  successful 
fraud,  generally  his  first  thought  is  to 
invest  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud  in  the 
purchase  of  one  of  these  houses,  which 
has  this  double  advantage,  that  it  supplies 
a  good  business  and  a  certain  social  status 
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at  one  and  the  same  time.  All  these 
public-houses  are  held  by  a  kind  of  cor- 
poration, who  are  banded  together  for 
mutual  protection,  and  who  present  this 
strange  anomaly — they  dispense  poison 
with  one  hand  and  charity  with  the  other. 
This  institution  is  very  extensive  in  its 
ramifications,  which  extend  all  over  the 
metropolis.  The  great  strength  of  the 
institution  lies  in  what  is  called  the 
licensing  system — that  is,  the  houses  are 
all  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  the 
licences  proceeding  from  a  knot  of  per- 
sons called  the  licensing  magistrates,  and 
who  not  uncommonly  have  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter.  A  licence, 
therefore,  is  most  difficult  to  obtain  for 
the  first  time — the  cost  of  obtaining  it 
is  very  heavy,  and  the  value  when  ob« 
tained  is  thus  proportionately  increased. 
A  licensed  house,  therefore,  in  London, 
is  always  a  valuable  piece  of  property, 
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and  will  readily  fetch  a  good  price  in 
the  market.  The  licence  gives  the 
holder  not  only  a  monopoly  in  his  par- 
ticular business,  but  it  gives  him  in 
reality  a  protection  for  the  commission 
of  various  frauds,  in  the  shape  of  adul- 
teration, cheating  measures,  and  dele- 
terious compounds,  which  are  the  means 
by  which  he  ekes  out  a  return  for  his 
money  invested  in  the  purchase  of  his 
licensed  house. 

Mr.  Sparke  naturally  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  possession  of  a  public-house. 
It  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  calling  con- 
genial to  him,  and  it  was  one  in  which 
his  peculiar  talents  would  shine  and  be 
appreciated.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  steeple-chase  fraud,  he  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  asso- 
ciation to  which  we  have  before  adverted, 
and  almost  at  once — for  he  had  two  or 
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three  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  what 
a  talisman  that  is! — he  found  himself 
not  only  in  possession  of  a  house  with 
an  extensive  business  in  a  rising  loca- 
lity, but  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
whose  chartered  object  is  to  poison 
the  public  by  a  slow  process  and  dis- 
pense charity  among  themselves  by  a 
quick  one. 

The  house  which  Mr.  Sparke  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  was  situated  in  a 
street  leading  out  of  the  Regent's  Park 
towards  the  open  country  beyond.  It 
was  in  a  rapidly  increasing  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  house  had  been  long  esta- 
blished. It  was  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment, and  stood  alone,  and  with  but 
few  habitations  near  it;  where  holiday 
folk  used  to  come  out,  as  indeed  they  do 
now,  to  enjoy  the  products  of  the  house 
in  its  garden  at  the  back.  The  house  is 
quite  unpretending  in  its  exterior,  and. 
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indeed,  upon  the  first  view  a  casual  ob- 
server might  be  disposed,  and  probably 
would  be,  to  dispute  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  "  Inn,"  to  which,  however, 
it  is  entitled  in  every  respect,  legal  and 
otherwise.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not 
altogether  inviting  outside,  but  we  can 
certify  to  the  fact  that  there  is  that 
within  which  passeth  a  good  deal  of 
show.  The  house  in  its  exterior  has  a 
quiet,  comfortable,  easy,  independent 
sort  of  air,  which  perhaps  not  inaptly 
indicates  the  character  of  the  place 
within.  There  is  a  goodly  signboard, 
which  always  looks  fresh,  and  is  a  portly 
ornament  between  the  two  large  bay- 
windows  which  illuminate  the  two  chief 
rooms;  and  as  the  house  now  is  neither 
in  the  town  nor  in  the  country,  but 
seems  to  have  been  designed  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  both,  it  has  become  a 
kind  of  finger-post  or  landmark  in  the 
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locality  for  people  at  a  distance  to  direct 
their  friends  by,  and  a  cabman  could,  to 
half  a  fare,  supposing  there  were  such 
things  as  half  fares,  tell  you  what  he  is 
legally  entitled  to  charge  for  carrying 
you  there  from  any  part  of  London — 
that  is,  when  he  is  inclined  to  do  so,  or 
supposing  him  to  be  labouring  under  the 
infirmity  of  honesty  —  a  disease  from 
which  most  cabmen  are  singularly  free. 

There  is  not  a  more  polished  bar,  nor 
brighter  or  more  massive  mahogany, 
bigger-bellied  butts,  a  more  jolly-looking 
landlord,  nor  a  more  mixed  company 
than  this  bar  can  occasionally  display. 
The  prosperity  of  the  place  shines  in 
the  countenance  of  our  friend  Sparke, 
as  he  vigorously  pulls  that  row  of  ivory 
handles,  which  action  produces  foaming 
pots  of  stout  for  which  the  house  is 
famed. 

On  the  right  hand,  opposite  to  the  bar, 
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is  the  bar-parlour,  an  extensive  cliamber, 
round  which  are  ranged  against  the  walls 
horsehair  seats,  with,  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  a  seat  of  state  for  a  chairman, 
for  whose  accommodation,  arms,  as  of  an 
arm-chair,  are  provided.  This  chamber 
is  usually  tenantless  throughout  the  day, 
but  in  the  evening  it  is  always  well  filled, 
for  it  is  the  sporting  bar-parlour  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Politics  and  sporting  used  to  be  the 
two  great  stock  subjects  of  discussion  in 
all  the  bar-parlours  of  the  country,  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Politics,  however, 
of  late  years,  have  been  secondary  to 
sporting,  the  bar-parlour  being  now  very 
properly  considered  as  an  unfitting  arena 
for  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
which  occasionally  agitate  the  politics  of 
the  day,  and  in  which  every  person,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  feels  a  deep  and 
absorbing  interest.     Sporting  is  far  more 
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congenial  to  tlie  bar-parlour,  and  racing 
especially  always  commands  the  highest 
consideration  there. 

Mr.  Sparke's  bar-parlour  of  an  evening 
presents  a  motley  group  of  constant  fre- 
quenters. As  the  shades  of  evening  close 
in,  the  chandelier  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  illuminated,  and  the  usual  party 
soon  assemble.  That  jolly,  good-looking, 
fine-whiskered  fellow,  up  in  the  corner 
there,  is  a  large  speculator  in  the  betting- 
ring,  and  makes  a  heavy  book  on  every 
race.  He  is  gifted  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  what  the  Londoners  designate 
chaff — a  faculty  they  appreciate  highly. 
Near  to  this  gentleman  sits  a  contrast  to 
him.  He  is  a  fellow  whose  countenance 
bespeaks  chicanery,  and  evidently  adorns 
the  rogue.  About  his  mouth,  that  most 
expressive  feature,  there  is  a  peculiar 
expression ;  for  when  he  speaks  he  does 
so  with  closed  lips,  and  his  words  seem  to 
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be  squeezed  out  of  one  corner.  This  has 
given  his  face  a  one-sided  expression. 
There  is  no  joviality  in  his  laugh ;  he  is 
sinister  in  every  respect,  and  he  is  clearly 
a  man  that  you  would  not  trust  at  first 
sight,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if 
you  did  not  trust  him  at  all,  for  he  picks 
up  a  precarious  living  by  "  picking  people 
up,"  as  it  is  facetiously  termed,  but  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  de- 
signated as  knocking  people  down.  But 
sometimes  things  are  called  by  strange 
names.  A  remarkable-looking  individual 
is  that  up  in  the  corner  with  a  bare  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  and  an  undisguised  wig 
upon  his  head.  All  his  features  are  sharp 
and  screwed,  and  his  attire  may  be  not 
inaptly  described  as  the  modestly  fast. 
It  looks  as  though  it  wished  to  go  ahead, 
but  hadn't  quite  courage  enough  to  make 
the  attempt.  This  is  the  "  literary  gent" 
of  the  party  usually  assembling  in  Mr. 
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Sparke's  bar-parlour.  Part  of  his  lite- 
rary occupation,  but  only  a  minor  part, 
is  to  contribute  sporting  articles  to  one 
of  the  newspapers;  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  he  "  does"  a  city  article  for 
one  or  two  journals,  consequently  he  may 
be  assumed  to  be  thoroughly  up  in  chi- 
canery in  all  its  phases.  There  is  a  belief 
prevalent  in  Mr.  Sparke's  bar-parlour 
that  he  never  can  write  when  he's  sober, 
and  is  incapable  of  producing  anything 
when  he's  drunk,  and  he  is,  in  conse- 
quence, much  admired  as  a  phenomenon. 
See  that  man  by  the  fireplace  there, 
with  a  low-crowned  hat,  and  with  a  long 
pipe  in  his  mouth — he  is  a  character  here. 
He  is  in  some  way  connected  with  a  train- 
ing-stable. At  all  events,  he  bears  the 
same  name  as  Jonas  Nixon,  and  conse- 
quently he  is  believed  to  be  up  to  "  a 
thing  or  two,"  which  generally  means 
that  a  man  occasionally  does  "  a  thing  or 
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two,"  that  is  very  tricky  and  disgraceful. 
This  individual's  countenance  is  striking. 
It  seems  to  be  that  of  a  boy  placed  upon 
a  man's  shoulders.  He  has  no  whiskers 
or  beard,  is  pale,  and  as  he  gets  intoxi- 
cated every  night,  his  face  becomes  very 
cadaverous,  which,  however,  has  not  the 
effect  of  concealing  the  knave. 

Amongst  the  visitors  to  his  bar-parlour 
Mr.  Sparke  is  a  great  oracle.  It  is  known 
that  he  can  do  almost  anything  he  pleases 
with  cards,  short  of  making  the  honours 
speak.  It  is  known  that  he  can  cheat  a 
railway  company,  chaff  a  cabman,  bully 
a  policeman,  and  hobnob  with  a  patrician 
better  perhaps  than  any  man  of  his  sphere 
in  London,  while  in  the  faculty  of  making 
a  favourite  for  a  race  "  safe,"  as  it  is 
termed — that  is,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  him  to  win,  he  is  acknowledged  in  his 
own  circle  to  be  without  a  rival.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  in 
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his  own  bar-parlour  he  was  an  oracle 
indeed. 

Most  of  the  frequenters  of  bar-parlours 
are  fond  of  expressing  themselves  in  out- 
of-the-way  phraseology.  The  man  with 
the  boy's  countenance — the  relative  of 
the  training-stable — takes  the  lead  in 
this  respect  in  Mr.  Sparke's  parlour. 
The  more  unintelligible  and  obscene  these 
worthies  make  themselves,  the  more  im- 
portant they  fancy  they  become.  They 
revel  in  slang,  and  are  proficient  in  stable- 
talk. 

We  generally  observe,  however,  that 
where  a  man  connected  with  the  turf  in- 
dulges in  a  peculiar  form  of  expression 
supposed  to  be  knowing,  he  invariably 
knows  little  or  nothing.  There  are  a 
great  many  men  who  get  a  few  cant 
phrases  by  heart,  interlard  them  in  their 
conversation,  and  not  unfrequently  obtain 
the  reputation  of  being    very   knowing 
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fellows  in  consequence.  The  qualities, 
however,  which  they  possess,  social  and 
otherwise,  they  generally  share  with  the 
blackguard. 

Mr.  Sparke  has  just  entered  his  bar- 
parlour,  and  he  is,  by  acclamation,  voted 
into  the  chair,  for  a  great  race  is  coming 
off  on  the  morrow  down  in  the  country. 
The  parlour  is  consequently  unusually 
full.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  every 
visitor  thereto,  after  exchanging  saluta- 
tions with  the  host  in  the  chaii^,  had  put 
the  same  question  to  him — 

"  AYell,  Mr.  Sparke,  and  what's  going 
to  win  to-morrow?" 

Mr.  Sparke  returns  an  answer  to  each 
which  sets  the  whole  room  a-thinking, 
albeit  that  answer  is  neither  definite  nor 
clear,  and  amounts  in  its  result  to  this, 
that  he  is  unable  to  say  for  certain  which 
will  win.  The  majority  of  the  visitors  in 
the  bar-parlour  look    upon  this   answer 
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as  a  mysterious  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Sparke  that  he  has  got 
locked  up  in  his  breast  the  absolute 
winner  of  the  coming  race,  if  he  chose  to 
divulge  it. 

"  I'll  bet  half  a  pound" — that  is  a 
favourite  expression  of  his — says  the  re- 
lative of  the  training  stable,  "  that  Peter 
the  Great  beats  more  in  the  race  than 
beats  him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  nothing  of  Peter 
the  Great,"  says  a  greengrocer  of  the 
neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  with  a  large 
connexion  and  a  good  business,  who  is  of 
a  sporting  turn,  and  who  is  believed  by 
the  frequenters  of  the  parlour  to  have  the 
faculty  of  looking  considerably  ahead ;  a 
reputation  which  has  probably  been  much 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
eyes  is  a  fixture,  and  appears  to  be  per- 
petually gazing  right  into  the  middle  of 
next  week.  "  Well,  I  don't  think  nothing 
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of  Peter  the  Great,  'cos  he  ain't  got  no 
stuff  in  him  to  do  such  a  trick  as  this 
here." 

"  Never  you  mind,  Mr.  Sparrowgrass," 
rejoins  the  cousin  of  the  training-stables, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicates  inci- 
pient intoxication. 

The  sporting  correspondent  takes  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  says  he  "  thinks 
that  one  thing's  very  clear,  and  that  is 
that  if  you  give  a  very  heavy  weight  to  a 
horse,  he  can't  run  so  well  as  when  he's 
gpt  a  light  one." 

"  That's  the  pint,"  observes  Mr.  Spar- 
rowgrass,  looking  with  unmistakeable  de- 
termination into  vacancy  and  futurity  at 
the  same  time. 

"  Now,  if  you  weight  a  horse  in  that 
way " 

"In  what  way?"  inquires  the  knowing 
one  with  the  one-sided  mouth. 

The  sporting   correspondent   and  city 
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article  man  honours  this  individual  with 
a  long  stare,  but  does  not  condescend  to 
answer  his  question,  upon  which  ]\Ir. 
Sparrowgrass  gives  vent  to  his  feelings 
by  exclaiming — • 

"  Hear,  hear !" 

"  Well,  then,"  continues  the  sporting 
correspondent  and  city  article,  "  as  I  was 
saying  when  that  gentleman  interrupted 
me,  if  you  weight  a  horse  in  that  way, 
you  are  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  so 
that  in  the  end  you  take  nothing  by  your 
motion  but  a  loss." 

'•  Well,  I  don't  see  much  doubt  about 
that  myself!"  exclaims  a  stout  individual 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  who 
exhibits  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
his  following  the  occupation  of  a  baker; 
"  I  don't  see  much  doubt  about  that, 
and  I  thought  of  putting  a  pound  on 
myself." 

He  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  in   utter 
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ignorance  of  what  the  sporting  corre- 
spondent means. 

"  You're  quite  right,"  says  the  corre- 
spondent in  a  patronizing  tone  to  the 
baker,  who  takes  long  puffs  at  his  pipe, 
looks  solemn  and  important,  and  in  an 
under  tone,  half  to  himself,  half  aloud, 
says — 

"Blest  if  I  didn't!" 

At  this  point  the  barman  put  his  head 
in  at  the  parlour  and  intimated  that  Mr. 
Sparke  was  wanted  immediately  in  the 
bar.  In  answer  to  this  summons,  the 
worthy  host  quitted  the  chair,  and  emerg- 
ing into  the  bar  from  the  bar-parlour, 
exclaimed — 

"  Why,  Lord  bless  the  Queen,  Jack, 
who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  here 
to-night,  and  Bill,  too !  Why,  what  the 
blazes  is  in  the  wind  now?" 

And  Mr.  Sparke  shook  hands  warmly 
with  John  Busby  and  Willum,  for  the 
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persons  by  whom  Mr.  Sparke  had  been 
summoned  from  the  parlour  were  no 
other  than  those  distinguished  indivi- 
duals. 

''  Come  in  !"  cried  Mr.  Sparke,  and  he 
led  his  friends  into  the  snuggery  behind 
the  bar. 

"Why,  whatever  brings  you  two  up 
to  London  at  this  time?'*  inquired  Mr. 
Sparke. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
exactly  know  myself,"  replied  John 
Busby.  "  Leastways,  Mr.  Sheraton  said 
to  me  this  mornin',  says  he :  '  John,*  says 
he,  '  you  must  go  to  town  to-night,'  says 
he." 

"  Which,  alterin'  the  word  to  Willum, 
was  what  John  also  said  unto  me,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Willum,  accommodating  hun- 
self  with  an  easy-chair. 

"The  identical,"  acquiesced  John 
Busby;  "  for  Mr.  Sheraton  said  to  me  be- 
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sides,  he  says,  says  he,  '  John,  take  Wil- 
lum  with  you.'  " 

"  Which  Willum  was  quite  agreeable," 
remarked  that  precocious  individual. 

"  Anything  that's  out  o'  the  common, 
it  strikes  me,  is  agreeable  to  you,  Willum, 
I  think,"  observed  John  Busby.    ' 

"  I  don't  know  altogether  about  that 
there.     It  depends,"  replied  Willum. . 

'*  Well,  Sparke,  as  I  was  a-tellin'  you, 
Mr.  Sheraton  says  to  me,  says  he,  '  John, 
you  must  go  to  London  to-night.'  '  Very 
good,  sir,'  says  I.  '  Where  do  you  hang 
out  in  London?'  says  he.  '  At  the  Horse 
and  Jockey,  Mr.  Sparke's,'  says  I,  '  in  the 
Eegent  Park,' — for  I  was  took  aback  like, 
and  didn't  know  what  to  say." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  John,  for  thinking  of  me,"  said  Mr. 
Sparke,  and  as  he  did  so  his  eye  twinkled, 
for  far  less  sagacity  than  j\Ir.  Sparke  was 
blessed  with  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
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in  making  the  discovery  that  there  was 
something  in  the  wind,  as  he  himself  had 
expressed  it. 

"  So  me  and  Willum  is  to  stop  here 
till  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Sheraton  will 
send  for  us." 

''  Tm  willin'  to  stop  a  week,  I  am,'' 
Willum  observed;  and  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  he  made  himself  so  thoroughly 
at  home  on  the  instant,  that  it  was  clear 
he  spoke  his  real  sentiments. 

John  Busby  whispered  behind  his  hand 
to  Mr.  Sparke  that  that  Willum  was  a- 
gettin'  more  cheeky  every  day;  and  the 
notion  made  John  Busby  laugh  heartily. 

"  Well,  is  there  any  news  about  Sack- 
ville?^'  inquired  Mr.  Sparke,  with  a  view 
of  insidiously  drawing  John  out. 

"  Stunnin' !"  replied  John. 

"  S'help  me,  if  it  ain't  rippin' !"  asse- 
verated Willum. 

"  The  earl  himself,  I  think,  is  goin'  on 
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anyhow,"  said  John  Busby,  shaking  his 
head,  gravely. 

"  Off  his  nut,  I  think,"  said  Willum. 

"Why,  what's  he  up  to  now?'*  inquired 
Mr.  Sparke. 

"  You  recollect  that  there  stunnin'  fine 
woman  which  Agony  Jack  upset  her  hoss 
at  the  steeple-chase?"  remarked  John 
Busby. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Sparke. 

"  Well,  she  was  took  to  the  Hall,  and 
a  devil  of  a  racketing  there  was  about  it. 
But  howsever,"  said  John,  "  she  disap- 
peared quite  mysterus  next  day,  and  blest 
if  the  earl  ain't  been  a-huntin'  for  her, 
just  as  if  she  was  his'n.  He  axed  me  if 
I  see  her  go,  which  I  never  see  her  go  at 
all,  you  know." 

"  No,  but  it  was  this  child  as  did,"  ob- 
served Willum. 

"  There  he  is  a-speakin'  as  true  as  his 
davy  again,"  observed  John  Busby.     ''  It 
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was  Willum  as  see  her  a-going,  which  it's 
my  opinion  as  it's  about  her  that  we  be 
come  up  to  London  now." 

"  I'm  sure  on  it,"  said  Willum,  deci- 
sively. 

'^  But  we  shall  hear  all  about  it,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  morning,"  said  John ;  "  and 
now,  Sparke,  I  shouldn't  mind  a  little  tit- 
bit of  summut  for  supper." 

''Hear,  hear!"  exclaimed  Willum. 
"  The  identical  proposition  I  was  going 
to  make  myself." 

The  tit-bit  was  very  soon  supplied,  and 
supper  was  heartily  discussed  by  John 
Busby  and  Willum.  After  its  disposal, 
Willum  declared  that  he  was  fit  for  any- 
thing "convivial." 

John  Busby  laughed  in  acquiescence. 

"  Well,  then,  what  do  you  say  to  an 
hour  in  the  parlour  with  the  coves  there?" 
suggested  Mr.  Sparke. 

"  I'm  agreeable,"  responded  Willum. 
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John  Busby  offered  no  objection,  but 
suggested  to  Mr.  Sparke  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  well  if  they  were  merely 
announced  as  two  gentlemen  from  the 
country. 

"All  right;  I  can  see,"  replied  Mr. 
Sparke,  with  a  wink.  "  Now  then,  come 
along." 

And  John  Busby  and  Willum  were 
accordingly  at  once  inducted  into  the 
bar-parlour  of  the  Horse  and  Jockey, 
that  being  the  sign  of  Mr.  Sparke's  hos- 
telry. 

Both  John  Busby  and  Willum  were 
instantly  at  home  with  the  company  to 
which  they  were  introduced,  and  Willum 
especially  displayed  to  advantage  those 
easy  manners  for  which  it  will  probably 
have  been  observed  he  was  remarkable. 

It  scarcely  needed  any  direct  allusion 
to   the   fact   to  make   the   company  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  circumstance  that  both 
John  Busby  and  Willum  were  connected 
with  racing  and  race-horses.  The  fact 
soon  made  itself  manifest,  and  both  John 
and  Willum,  but  especially  the  former, 
were  looked  upon  as  oracles  by  all  gen- 
tlemen present. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  party  became 
very  convivial,  and  harmonious  songs 
were  sung  and  toasts  were  proposed.  At 
length  one  gentleman  who  had  favoured 
the  company  with  a  song,  the  moral  of 
which  he  rendered  as  "  the  light  of  other 
days  are  faded,"  ventured  to  call  very  re-* 
spectfully  on  the  gentleman  to  the  right 
of  the  cheerman. 

Now  this  gentleman  to  the  right  of 
Mr.  Sparke  was  no  other  than  John 
Busby,  who  protested  that  he  never  sang 
a  song  in  his  life — a  declaration  not 
strictly  accurate,   as  a  reference  to   an 
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early  chapter  of  this  history  will  demon- 
strate. 

He,  however,  persistently  refused  to 
sing,  and  requested  Mr.  Sparke  to  give 
the  company  one  of  his  yarns — these  was 
the  things  he  liked,  he  said ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  company  liked  them  too,  for 
John  Busby's  proposition  was  received 
with  general  approbation,  so  demonstra- 
tive indeed,  that  Mr.  Sparke  could  not 
resist  the  appeal  that  was  made  to 
him. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  a 
yarn  that  was  told  to  me  in  my  snuggery 
this  last  spring,  by  Binxton  Wold,  the 
trainer  up  in  the  North,  who  always  stays 
with  me  when  he  is  in  town." 

The  whole  company  were  immediately 
absorbed  in  curiosity  to  hear  the  story. 

"I'll  give  it  you  in  his  very  words," 
said  Mr.  Sparke;  "for  the  story  made 
such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  re- 
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member  .every  word  of  it,  and  this  was 
how  Binxton  Wold  told  it,  calling  it 

A  St.  Leger  Legend. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  was  seated, 
rather  late  in  the  evening,  two  days  be- 
fore I  set  out  for  Doncaster,  in  my  old 
arm-chair  near  the  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  bright  old  landscape,  when  a 
knock  came  to  the  door — not  a  loud 
knock,  nor  a  quiet  knock,  and  it  wasn't  a 
common  knock,  either — it  was  not  a 
single  knock,  nor  a  double  rat-tat-tat,  but 
a  kind  of  subdued  mysterious  knock,  that 
would  lead  folks  with  their  wits  about 
them  to  observe  caution  with  regard  to 
the  knocker.  I  mean  the  knocker  outside 
the  door,  and  not  on  it.  Presently  my 
spruce  little  housemaid  came  in  and  said 
a  gentleman  wanted  to  see  me,  and  in 
answer  to  my  interrogatories  she  said  he 
had  a  large  cloak  on,  was  rather  short, 
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with  a  very  long  nose  ('  conk,'  she  termed 
it),  and  a  big  pair  of  black  moustaches. 
*'  Thought  so,"  I  said  to  myself;  "  some 
sneaking,  mysterious  hound,  I'll  bet  a 
hundred,  who  wants  to  gammon  me ;  but 
it's  no  go."  This  I  thought  to  myself, 
but  said  to  her,  "  Show  the  chap  in,"  and 
she  went  out  to  do  so.  Presently  she 
returned,  and  ushered  in  the  person  she 
had  described.  The  moment  I  saw  him 
I  knew  him,  and  I  didn't  feel  comfortable. 
Knowing  who  he  was,  I  didn't  like  the 
visit,  and  it  looked  unpleasant  at  that 
time  of  night,  and  in  the  gloom  of  the  big 
room  my  visitor  appeared  like  the  old  'un 
a  good  deal — just  like  when  he  comes  on 
the  stage,  you  know,  and  wears  a  long  red 
feather  in  his  cap.  This  chap,  however, 
that  visited  me  was  shorter  than  that  one. 
"  You  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  to  see 
me,  Binxton,"  he  said,  throwing  his  cloak 
back  on  to  his  shoulders. 
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"Well,  I  am,  rather,  and  that's  the 
truth,"  I  replied.     "  What's  up  now?" 

"  Why,  I  am,  you  see,  all  the  way  from 
Jermyn-street." 

''  jS"o  doubt  of  that,"  I  said — "  that  is, 
I  think  not,"  I  added,  just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  you  know,  regarding  the  chap 
in  the  red-feathered  cap. 

"  Upon  my.  soul,  you  look  as  if  the 
devil  himself  had  come,"  said  my  visitor, 
with  a  kind  of  laugh  which  was  a  diabo- 
lical grin. 

"The  devil  I  do,"  I  said,  trying  to 
laugh,  but  I  didn't  laugh;  I  thought, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  no  laughing  matter. 

"  I'm  on  the  road  to  Doncaster,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  and  did  you 
come  all  this  way  out  of  your  road  to  tell 
me  that?" 

"As  I  have  told  it  to  you  first,  of 
course  I  did,"  he  said;  "but  I've  some- 
thing else  to  tell  you  now." 
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"  Oh,"  I  responded,  and  asked  him  to 
sit  down.  He  did  so,  throwing  his  cloak 
over  the  back  of  his  chair. 

"  You  are  a  straightforward,  matter-of- 
fact  chap,  Binxton,"  he  began,  ^'and  so,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  not  fall  in  with  all  I 
have  got  to  say  to  you  and  to  tell  you." 

"May  be  so,"  I  answered,  taking  a 
long  pull  at  my  pipe — "  may  be  so." 

"I  believe  implicitly  in  destiny,  and 
what  is  more,  I  believe  that  much  of  our 
destiny  is  revealed  to  us,  if  we  could  only 
understand  it." 

"  Do  you  understand  it?"  I  inquired. 

"I  think  I  do — indeed,  I*m  sure  I  do," 
he  answered.  "  I  believe  in  dreams  and 
astrology,  and  I  follow  what  they  tell  me." 

"Do  you,  now?"  I  said,  looking  side- 
ways at  him.  "  So  I  should  think,  from 
a  great  many  things  youVe  done." 

"  I  know  what  you  allude  to,"  he  con- 
tinued, with  a  twist  of   his  great   nose 
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(*conk/  as  the  girl  called  it),  "and  all 
my  friends  think  as  you  do.  While  I 
am  following  the  dictates  of  my  destiny, 
they  think  I'm  only  following  the  dictates 
of  obstinacy.  How  little  they  understand 
me!" 

"  Well,  I  don  t  know  anything  about 
that,  myself,"  I  said;  "I  only  know  that 
they  did  appear  to  me  the  wildest  starts 
I  ever  heard  on,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
you  ever  got  out  of  'em." 

"Are  you,  indeed?"  he  said.  "But  I 
am  here ;  I  did  get  out  of  them,  and  my 
day  isn't  yet  come.  Listen  to  me.  My 
day  may  be  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or 
next  month, — but  it's  sure  to  come.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  may  be 
a  very  short  time,  too ;  but  I  am  ground 
down  just  now  into  the  very  dust;  I  must 
have  money." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  I;  "is  that  your 
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"  I  am  playing  my  game,"  he  answered. 
"  I  am  the  child  of  destiny ;  our  family 
have  been  the  children  of  destiny,"  get- 
ting very  wild  and  excited  in  his  manner, 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  He  who  was  self-styled  the  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  of  our  race  was  indeed  the 
child  of  destiny,  and  I,  like  him,  believe 
in  fate  and  forewarnings.  I  have  had 
one  even  in  this  time  of  my  need — this 
time,  when  money  is  my  very  life-blood 
— the  agent  by  which  the  star  of  my 
destiny  must  shine  brightly  now,  or  be 
dim." 

"And  what  have  I  to  do  with  it?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Much — very  much,"  he  replied,  "  as 
you  will  see  presently.  As  I  have  said,  I 
have  consulted  one  who  professes  the 
occult  sciences.  Three  days  ago  I  saw 
that  female,  and  she  told  me  that  the  next 
nifjht  I  should  have  a  dream  which  would 
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reveal  to  me  the  mode  of  obtaining  that 
money  which  just  now  may  be  the  means 
of  placing  me  in  that  position  which  des- 
tiny has  ever  told  me  is  mine,  shall  be 
mine,  and  I  know  not  how  soon.  This 
woman  whom  I  have  spoken  of,  and  who 
resides  in  Lambeth,  and  who  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  miraculous  ball  made  of  crystal 
— she  who  professes  the  occult  sciences 
in  which  I  believe — told  me  that  I  must 
interpret  my  dream  myself,  and  that  if  I 
interpreted  it  aright  the  means  to  fortune 
would  be  placed  in  my  hands.  And  so  I 
left  her." 

"  And  had  you  the  dream  you  speak 
of?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  had,"  he  said ;  "  and  now  I  will 
communicate  it  to  you." 

I  smoked  my  pipe  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two,  for  he  still  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  in  agitation  and  excite- 
ment ;  and  yet  it  was  not  all  excitement 
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or  agitation ;  it  was  a  characteristic  of  that 
man  that  he  could  be  excited,  and  yet 
have  the  outward  appearance  of  frigidity. 
I  know  he  was  excited,  though. 

"  I  dreamt,"  he  said,  "  that  I  was  again 
at  the  tournament,  you  know  where,  and 
that  I  was  again  engaged  in  the  tilting, 
and  that  I  unhorsed  my  man.  Up  to  that 
moment  the  weather  had  been  bad,  as  you 
know  it  was,  but  the  moment  I  had  gained 
the  joust,  the  sky  became  clear  and  bright, 
and  the  sun  shone  gloriously  out.  All 
was  suddenly  changed,  when  the  Queen 
of  Beauty  requested  that,  as  a  guerdon,  a 
beautiful  horse,  and  one  of  much  cele- 
brity, should  be  presented  to  me.  Upon 
that  the  lord  of  the  castle  led  forth  a 
beautiful  steed,  which  had  on  its  back  a 
jockey  in  full  riding  costume.  I  recog- 
nised the  colours  at  once;  they  were 
yours,  Binxton,  and  your  noble  em- 
ployer's.     '  Is  this  a  horse  of  much  cele- 
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brity  ?'  I  inquired.  '  It  is/  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  replied.  '  And  what  is  its  name  ?^ 
I  asked.  *  Let  the  band  proclaim  its 
name/  she  cried,  '  and  in  that  proclama- 
tion let  him  find  something  which  shall 
suggest  a  future  triumph  to  be  solved  by 
the  study  of  coincidences.  Strike  up, 
music!'  and  immediately  the  music  of 
the  trumpets  and  other  instruments  was 
heard  swelling  in  the  national  strain  of 
'  The  Blue  Bonnets  are  over  the  Border.' 
As  the  inspiriting  strains  again  swelled 
in  the  echoes,  the  noble  steed,  in  graceful 
steps,  kept  time  to  the  music,  and  came 
towards  me  to  be  caressed.  '  The  charm 
has  worked,'  exclaimed  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  and  I  turned  to  her,  and  asked 
her  to  unravel  it.  'I  cannot  unravel  it 
at  all,'  she  said,  '  as  much  must  be  left  to 
your  own  imagination.  There  stands  the 
winner  of  the  Great  St.  Leger,  the  beau- 
tiful Blue  Bonnet.' " 
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"  Well,  that  was  very  wonderful,"  I 
«aid;  '^but  pray  go  on." 

"I  thought  you  would  become  inte- 
rested," said  my  visitor.  "  My  dream  was 
not  over  yet,  for  as  I  stood  gazing  upon 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  Blue  Bonnet, 
she  seemed  to  melt  into  the  air,  and  gra- 
dually another  steed  of  the  opposite  sex 
appeared  in  her  place,  but  with  the  same 
jockey,  and  in  the  self-same  colours,  on 
his  back.  The  jester  of  the  tournament 
then  came  to  me  and  said,  '  In  years  to 
come  look  out  for  this.'  '  How?'  I  asked 
him.  *  In  years  to  come,'  he  replied,  '  look 
out  for  this  steed.'  '  His  name  ?'  I  eagerly 
inquired.  '  That  I  cannot  tell  you;  but 
in  years  to  come,  when  you  shall  seek  out 
this  horse,  take  this  thought  for  your 
guide — the  adopted  country  of  your 
sire.  There,  think  of  that,  Binxton. 
You  know  the  adopted  country  of  my 
father,  and  you    know   it   is   intimately 
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connected  in  nomenclature  witli  your 
stable." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  I  said.  "  How  very 
strange  it  is !" 

"  And  so  my  dream  was  ended,"  my 
visitor  continued,  "  and  here  I  am  to  test 
its  influence." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  do  it  ?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  The  dream  is  clear  and  palpable 
enough  to  me,"  he  replied.  "  How  im- 
plicitly I  have  relied  on  dreams  all  my 
life  through  I  need  not  tell  you.  I  have 
done  so,  and  I  have  found  them  true  and 
unerring.  Let  my  friends,"  he  continued, 
talking  more  to  himself  than  to  me,  "  let 
my  friends  call  it  superstition  if  they  like 
— let  it  be  superstition,  yet  it  is  the  one 
great  comfort  and  abiding  hope  that  holds 
me  on  to  that  course  which  destiny  has 
made  for  me,  and  which  must  be  fulfilled. 
Now,  Binxton,  in  secret  and  in  confidence, 
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to  test  the  power  of  my  dream — now  then, 
to  take  advantage  of  that  which  has  been 
revealed  to  me." 

*'  Well,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know," 
I  said;  "  and  how  are  you  to  do  it?" 

"  The  object  of  my  visit  here  to-night 
is,  in  the  gloom  of  this  autumn  evening, 
to  test  the  shadow  that  I  saw  in  my 
dream — will  you  assist  me  ?" 

"  I've  no  objection,  if  I  can,  and  you 
don't  want  me  to  do  anything  that  the 
earl  wouldn't  like,"  I  said. 

"  The  earl,"  he  replied,  "  will  not  ob- 
ject to  anything  that  I  may  counsel  you 
to  do ;  I  should  have  thought  you  might 
have  known  that." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then ;  I'm  sure  I've  no 
objection  to  do  the  obliging  to  so  distin- 
guished a  friend  of  my  lord's ;  only  you 
know  that  I  always  like  to  be  open  and 
straightforward . ' ' 

"  You  have  a  jacket — a  jockey's  jacket, 
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of  course,  in  the  house  at  this  mo- 
ment?" 

"  I  have,"  said  I ;  "  there  is  one  in  that 
cupboard  there,  but  what  do  you  want 
with  that?" 

"  And  you  have  got  one  of  your  boys 
here,  I  suppose?"  he  asked,  without  an- 
swering my  question. 

"  Yes,  there  are  two  or  three  out  in  the 
stables. 

"  Yery  good.  Now,  will  you  oblige  me 
by  letting  one  of  those  boys  put  the  jacket 
on  and  mount  one  of  the  cracks  in  the 
stable?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  said,  rising  and 
reaching  the  jacket  down.  "  This  is  a 
rummy  lark,  indeed." 

"  It  is  no  lark,  as  you  will  find,"  said 
my  visitor.     "  Come." 

And  we  proceeded  with  a  lantern  across 
the  yard  to  the  stables.  I  soon  found 
one  of  the  lads,  and  handing  the  jacket  to 
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him,  I  requested  him  to  put  it  on.  The 
boy  grinned  and  hesitated,  for  he  evi- 
dently thought  I  was  having  a  game  with 
him. 

"  Come,  make  haste,  my  lad,"  said  my 
visitor,  "  and  I  will  give  you  half-a- 
crown." 

The  smile  of  incredulity  vanished  from 
the  lad's  countenance,  and  he  had  the 
jacket  on  in  a  twinkling. 

"Bring  out  your  best,"  he  said,  and 
out  I  brought  the  crack.  He  was  soon 
saddled  and  had  the  bridle  on,  and  he 
looked  a  picture  indeed,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  boy  was  then  elevated  on  to  his  back. 
I  held  up  the  lantern,  the  light  fell  upon 
the  horse  and  rider,  and  then  my  visitor 
cried  out,  in  a  tremendous  voice,  made  a 
little  husky  by  agitation — 

"  His  name,  Binxton — his  name  ? — go 
no  further." — 

"VanTroimp!" 
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"  Yan  Tromp !"  almost  screamed  my 
visitor.  "  My  dream  is  realized.  Destiny 
is  propitious.  I  shall  now  have  the  means 
of  carrying  out  my  purpose  to  a  glorious 
fruition." 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said,  feel- 
ing a  little  frightened  by  his  excitement. 

"  Did  not  the  jester  in  my  dream  come 
to  me  and  use  these  words,  '  In  years  to 
come,  when  you  shall  seek  out  this  horse, 
take  these  words  for  your  guide — the 
adopted  country  of  your  sire?'  The 
adopted  country  of  my  sire  was  Holland, 
and  here  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  that  country.  Van  Tromp.  My 
vision  is  revealed.  Come,  Binxton,  I 
must  away  back  again  to  London ;  come, 
Binxton,  come,"  and  he  almost  dragged 
me  back  again  to  the  house. 

When  we  arrived  there  he  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper — 

"My   all  will    be   staked    upon    this 
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night's  venture,  Binxton.  I  am  Des- 
tiny's child,  and  I  can  but  follow  her 
dictates." 

"  You  arc  still  mysterious,"  I  said. 

*'  ril  be  no  longer  so,  then,"  he  cried. 
"  But  mind,  confidence,  Binxton,  confi- 
dence with  regard  to  all  that  we  have 
said  and  done  to-night.  I  go  to  London, 
Binxton,  to  stake  my  all — for  be  assured 
of  this,  as  true  as  that  star  out  yonder 
shines — it  is  my  star,  and  I  have  ever 
looked  for  it  on  great  emergencies — see 
how  brightly  it  shines  now — as  sure  as 
that  star  is  shining.  Van  Tromp  will  win 
the  St.  Leger." 

And  then  he  left  me,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  I  have  never  seen  him.  Van 
Tromp  did  win  the  St.  Leger,  and  my 
mysterious  visitor  is  now  an  emperor." 

The  clock  has  struck  its  longest  number 
some  time  ago,  and  at  the  close  of  the  re- 
cital of  John  Busby's  narrative  there  is  a 
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general  rising,  for  the  company  suddenly 
discover  that  it  is  very  late.  At  the  bar 
one  glass  must  still  be  had  by  each,  and 
that  one  glass  leads  to  one  more,  and  that 
to  another,  and  another,  and  the  bar- 
parlour  occupants  become  noisy  in  their 
declarations,  and  vociferous  in  their  desire 
to  impress  their  neighbours  with  their 
opinions.  The  judicious  go  home;  but 
the  more  ardent  linger  round  the  bar,  and 
talk  emphatically  on. 

At  length  a  move  is  made.  The  fold- 
ing-doors of  the  bar  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  the  remaining  members  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  night  emerge,  each  with  a  roll 
of  weed  between  his  lips.  There  is  a 
general  remark  at  the  door  that  it  is 
"devillish  chilly."  Coats  are  buttoned 
close  up — and  a  last  good-night  is  jerked 
out  to  Mr.  Sparke  as  he  comes  towards 
the  door. 

That  night  John  Busby  and  Mr.  Sparke 
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had  a  quiet  glass  together  in  the  snug- 
gery behind  the  bar  after  Willum  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  over  that  glass  John 
Busby  informed  Mr.  Sparke  that  the  real 
fact  was,  they  were  going  to  try  the  nags 
next  day.  The  upshot  of  that  intelli- 
gence was  that  31  r.  Sparke  said  he  would 
go  too. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EARL  OF  SACKVILLE  IN  LONDON  ON  HIS  WAY  TO 
NEWMARKET.  A  TRIAL  ON  THE  HEATH,  IN  WHICH 
THE  COLT  WITHOUT  A  NAME  FIGURES,  BUT  NOP 
GLORIOUSLY. 

In  an  elegant  room  of  the  mansion  the 
Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton  are 
seated  at  breakfast.  The  subject  of  their 
conversation  is  evidently  pleasing  to  the 
earl,  for  upon  his  sharp  countenance  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  is  playing, — a  smile 
which  is  rather  to  himself,  if  that  could 
be,  and  which  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  tone  of  mind  that  is  ruling  be- 
neath. 

"Well,  do  you  know,  Sheraton,"  said 
the  earl,  "  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I 
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never  felt  so  strong  an  interest  in  any  one 
in  my  life — it  seems  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  my  mind." 

"A  greater  interest  than  in  Paris?" 
suggested  Mr.  Sheraton,  in  a  peculiar  tone. 

"  Oh,  that  was  nothing  to  it,"  said  the 
earl,  quickly ;  "  there  is  something  in  her 
face,  and  something  in  her  manner,  which 
has  twined  itself  about  my  very  soul, 
Sheraton,"  continued  the  earl,  rising  and 
pacing  the  room  in  unwonted  excitement. 
"  Sheraton,  I  have  implicit  faith  in  you ; 
to  you  I  delegate  this  matter;  there  is 
not  another  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
would  have  trusted  so  much." 

There  is  a  shade  upon  Mr.  Sheraton's 
brow,  and  an  almost  imperceptible  tremor 
in  his  voice,  as  he  replies,  "  And  your 
confidence  shall  be — has  been  well  placed, 
my  lord.  I  have  arranged  that  we  shall 
dine  there  on  our  return  from  New- 
market." 
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"Sheraton,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  "it 
was  fortune,  fate,  prevision,  or  whatever 
other  name  plain  good  luck  may  be 
designated  by,  that  threw  you  in  my 
way,  but  you  shall  never  regret  it.  As 
I  said  before,  there  is  a  kind  of  fascination 
about  her  that  has  overwhelmed  me.  As 
I  looked  into  her  face,  I  could  almost 
believe  that  I  had  existed  in  a  former 
state,  and  had  met  her  there.  Did  you 
ever  experience  such  a  feeling?"  he  in- 
quired abruptly,  stopping  before  Mr. 
Sheraton. 

Mr.  Sheraton  intimated  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  added,  that  he  thought  it 
was  a  very  common  feeling. 

At  this  point  a  servant  announced  that 
Mr.  Jonas  Nixon  was  awaiting  below. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  laughed  to  Mr. 
Sheraton,  and  said  that  for  the  moment 
he  had  forgotten  their  engagement 
down  in  Suffolk,  and  then   he   directed 
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the  lacquey  to  show  Mr.  Jonas  Nixon 
up. 

The  trainer  was  very  speedily  sho^vn 
up  accordingly,  and  he  entered  the  room 
with  his  low-crowned  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  he  made  a  low  obeisance  both  to  the 
Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"Well,  Nixon,"  said  the  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville, gaily,  "are  the  nags  all  right?" 

"  All  right,  my  lord,  and  the  whole 
string  is  on  its  way  to  Newmarket  by 
this  time,"  replied  Jonas  Nixon. 

"  Is  John  Busby  with  them?"  inquired 
the  earl. 

"  Of  course,  my  lord,"  answered  Jonas. 

"  And  the  little  gentleman  who  is  and 
shall  be  nameless — is  he  all  right?"  in- 
quired the  earl,  slily. 

Mr.  Jonas  Nixon  stepped  forward  to 
the  table,  and  putting  his  fingers  and 
thumbs  thereon,  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
as  though  he  were  conveying  a  secret  that 
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might  be  heard  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
room,  unless  he  spoke  in  that  mysterious 
tone,  "  My  lord,  he's  growed  into  a 
wonder." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Jonas,"  said  the  earl, 
smiling  at  Jonas's  studied  caution.  "  But 
we  mustn't  let  the  world  know  it  just  yet. 
You've  made  all  arrangements  for  the 
trial,  have  you?" 

"All  right,  my  lord,"  said  Jonas 
Nixon,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  which 
very  nearly  approached  a  wink.  ''  The 
day  arter  to-morrow,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

"  And  what  weights  do  you  propose  to 
try  'em  at?"  inquired  the  earl. 

"  Well,  my  lord,  of  course  I've  give 
out  to  the  boys,  and  they'll  give  it  to  all 
the  world  in  course;"  and  here  Jonas 
Kixon  laughed  and  chuckled  to  himself, 
as  though  he  were  enjoying  some  good 
joke  or  other;  "but  I've  left  it  to  your 
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lordship  to  say  what  the  difference  shall 
be.'' 

"Quite  right,  Jonas,"  acquiesced  the 
earl;  "but  there  must  be  no  mistake 
in  the  matter.  I  want  a  wide  margin 
to  be  given,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Now, 
what  would  you  suggest  yourself, 
Jonas?" 

"  I  was  a-thinking,  my  lord,  that  if  he 
can  get  anywhere  near  Sagittarius  with 
fourteen  pounds  more  on  him  —  and  I 
think  he  can,  mind  you  —  why,  that'll 
settle  the  business." 

"  Yery  well,  then,  Jonas,  we'll  make  it 
twenty-one  pounds,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Sackville. 

"  What,  my  lord !"  cried  Jonas,  stand- 
ing aghast.  "  Why,  you'll  break  the 
colt's  back." 

"  Oh,  no,"  exclaimed  the  earl,  impetu- 
ously ;  "  if  he's  to  carry  half  a  million 
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sterling — half  a  million,  Jonas — all  to 
come  here,  Jonas — all  to  come  here," — 
and  the  earl  slapped  his  pocket—"  if  he's 
to  do  that,  twenty-one  pounds  extra  will 
not  hurt  him." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  I  should  have  thought 
that  fourteen  was  quite  enough,"  said 
Jonas,  seriously. 

"But  if  he  can  do  the  twenty-one, 
that  wont  make  him  any  the  worse,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  bantering 
tone. 

"  Oh,  in  course  not,  my  lord." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  cried  Jonas,  suddenly, 
"have  you  heard  of  these  here  Ameri- 
cans ?'* 

"  What  Americans  ?"  inquired  the  earl, 
laughing. 

"Why,  some  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  wot 
brought  a  stud  over  from  America,'*  said 
Jonas. 

"Why,  yes,  I  have  heard  something 

8—2 
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about  him,  but  what  of  him?"  the  earl 
asked. 

"  Why,  my  lord,  I've  been  told  as  how 
he's  brought  over  a  out-and-out  clipper 
for  next  Darby,"  said  Jonas  Nixon. 

"Oh,  has  he?"  replied  the  earl;  "well, 
suppose  he  has,  Jonas:  you've  lived  long 
enough,  I  think,  to  know  what  sort  of 
bouncers  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  I  know  all  about 
that ;  but  it  was  a  very  downy  friend  of 
mine  told  me  of  this  here  clipper." 

Mr.  Sheraton  said  that  he  had  met  the 
owner,  who  was  associated  with  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Raikes. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  earl,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise,  the  moment  he  heard  the 
name  of  Raikes,  and  smiling  as  he  did  so. 
"  A  big  bearded  fellow?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  And  is  he  intimately  associated  with 
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the  owner  of  the  newly  sprung  up  fa- 
vourite?" inquired  the  earl. 

"  He  manages  all  his  affairs  connected 
with  his  horse,  I  believe,"  replied  ]\Ir. 
Sheraton. 

"Glorious  —  capital!"  exclaimed  the 
earl,  rubbing  his  hands;  and  then  he 
continued — 

"  You  know,  Sheraton,  the  enormous 
stake  that  we  have  heaped  upon  the 
nameless,  audit  must  not  be  jeopardized; 
and,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  this  new  fa- 
vourite must  be  got  rid  of,  and  Kaikes, 
of  all  men  in  the  world,  is  the  man  to 
doit!" 

"  Why !  do  you  know  him,  then  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  Know  him !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  in 
high  glee ;  "  I  should  think  I  did.  I  knew 
him  years  ago — oh,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago;  but  he  was  a  sad  scamp.  You 
wouldn't  think,  now,"  said  the  earl,  sud- 
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denly  stopping  before  Mr.  Sheraton,  "  you 
wouldn't  think  now  that  that  man  is  in 
holy  orders?" 

Mr.  Sheraton  burst  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  exclaimed,  "No,  indeed,  I  should 
not." 

"  Well,  he  is,  then,'*  said  the  earl, 
laughing  also.  "  Yes,  that  same  Denzil 
Eaikes  is  a  surpliced  clergyman,  although 
he  looks  now  more  like  one  of  the  surplus 
bears  than  anything  else." 

"  Then  you  have  seen  him,"  said  Mr. 
Sheraton. 

"  Yes;  met  him  casually  about  a  year 
or  so  ago,"  said  the  earl,  in  a  well-assumed 
tone  of  indifference,  and  then  adding,  with 
much  animation — 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Sheraton,  everything 
seems  to  favour  us  in  our  enterprises.  I 
know  you  to  be  a  man  of  address,  and 
you  must  ingratiate  yourself  'svith  this 
Kaikes.      I  know  the  character   of  the 
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man  well.  He  will  do  anything  for 
money.  Bribe  him,  Sheraton,  in  some 
way  or  other ;  I  leave  the  man  entirely 
to  you.  Get  this  horse  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  our  way  will  be  clear 
enough." 

Mr.  Sheraton  was  thoughtful  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  he  said,  *'I 
think  I  know  a  friend  of  this  man;  at 
all  events,  I  will  see  if  I  can't  manage 
an  interview  on  the  quiet  with  this 
Eaikes." 

"All  right,"  cried  the  earl;  "do  so, 
and  take  my  word  for  it  that  you  will 
succeed." 

"  I'll  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  Now  then,  that  being  settled,"  cried 
the  earl,  gaily,  "let  us  be  off  to  New- 
market." 

Although  Newmarket  is  as  familiar  as 
a  household  word  in  the  mouth  of  every 
man  who  takes  the  slightest  interest  in 
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turf  matters,  yet  liow  few  in  the  racing 
world  can  say  that  they  have  looked  upon 
the  place  with  whose  name  they  are  so 
intimate !  Newmarket  for  centuries  has 
been  the  centre  of  the  racing  world,  and 
has  hitherto  been  a  guide-star  to  all  other 
places  in  the  country  where  race-meetings 
have  been  established. 

Newmarket  has  a  jyrestige  which  can 
never  be  destroyed  while  a  love  of  the 
sport  is  inherent  in  the  English  heart.  It 
is  the  spot  where,  ^^a?'  excellence^  the 
great  magnates  of  the  turf  frequently, 
and  almost  exclusively,  assemble  to  enjoy 
and  practise  the  sport  of  which  New- 
market is  the  centre.  The  power  of 
their  position  is  there  felt  more  potently 
far  than  at  any  other  meeting,  no  matter 
what  its  locality  may  be.  At  race-meet- 
ings generally,  there  is  a  levelling  of  all 
ranks;  at  Newmarket,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  the  elevation  of  one.    Indeed,  we 
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might  almost  say  that  there  is  but  one 
rank  there,  and  that  the  highest. 

A  goodly  street  is  the  main  street  of 
Newmarket.  Broad  and  ample,  it  has 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  cannot  but 
strike  the  stranger.  But  how  quiet  it 
is!  Nothing  in  the  place  appears  to 
move.  Is  it  inhabited  by  a  people  per- 
manently located  here?  Standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  one  might  almost 
doubt  the  existence  of  resident  New- 
marketonians.  •  To  be  sure  there  are 
houses  on  each  side  to  make  up  the  noble 
street,  but  they  must  have  been  built  to 
make  up  a  show  of  a  town.  There  are 
shops,  too;  they  have  a  ghostly  appear- 
ance; they  never  could  have  been  meant 
for  customers. 

There  is  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
town  of  Newmarket  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  a  stranger  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  number  of  inns  with  which  the 
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place  abounds,  and  which  he  can  take  in 
in  one  view.  But  these  are  in  keeping 
with  the  other  houses.  There  is  no  more 
sign  of  animation  —  that  is,  on  ordinary 
days,  when  no  races  are  on — than  at  the 
haberdasher  s,  or  the  stationer's,  or  the 
butcher's ;  this  last,  especially,  presenting 
a  dismal  look,  for  it  is  devoid  of  all 
semblance  of  a  joint,  and  looks,  with  its 
naked  tenter-hooks,  and  empty  block, 
and  polished  show-board,  like  the  legacy 
of  a  past  age,  or  an  importation  from 
Pompeii.  Surely  the  town  must  be 
peopled  by  shadows — and  yet  that  is  no 
shadow  that  is  smiling  through  yonder 
casement.  A  pair  of  laughing  eyes  illu- 
minate a  rosy  countenance  that  is  orna- 
mented by  waving  ringlets  of  autumn's 
golden  hue.  The  place  must  be  in- 
habited by  fairies,  and  perhaps  this  is 
one  of  them.  No,  that  cannot  be;  those 
cheeks  are  too  substantial  for  a  fairy's — 
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those  eyes  too  bright  for  a  night-dancer's 
— those  ringlets  too  glossy  and  too  rich 
for  aught  but  one  of  England's  merry 
daughters. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton 
have  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  race-meeting,  but  they  have 
reached  ]N"ewmarket  after  the  time  for  the 
commencement  of  the  races.  Having 
driven  to  their  hotel,  they  stroll  up  the 
quiet  town  towards  the  heath,  which  they 
presently  reach. 

An  open,  bracing  place  it  is,  but  not  a 
soul  is  to  be  seen ;  and  yet  this  is  a  race- 
course, and  a  race-meeting  is  on.  Where 
are  the  booths,  the  shows,  the  strolling 
players,  the  songs,  the  three -sticks- a - 
penny — where  the  long  array  of  carriages 
without  horses,  and  beauties  on  the  seats 
— where  the  rattle  and  the  bustle,  the 
excitement  and  the  crowd  that  are  always 
considered   indispensable   adjuncts   to   a 
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race-course?  Oh!  such  things  are  not 
at  Newmarket.  The  showman  is  out  of 
his  element  there ;  the  carriages  are  not 
allowed;  the  three -sticks -a- penny  are 
prohibited;  the  crowd  can  never  come. 
Xewmarket  is  a  race-course  by  itself,  and 
bears  no  more  resemblance  to  any  other 
than  does  the  water  at  Oxford  to  the 
Thames  at  Putney. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  and  Mr.  She- 
raton walk  on  cosily  and  chatting,  and 
now  they  approach  one  of  the  stands, 
and  near  it  a  wmning-post.  They  are 
treading  one  of  the  courses  on  New- 
market Heath.  They  are  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  the  races  are  going  on  far 
away,  yonder,  down  in  the  hollow.  Far 
away — yes,  a  full  half-hour's  walk.  Upon 
that  distant  heath  there  are  confused  black 
patches  of  human  beings,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance they  would  seem  to  have  assembled, 
not  to  witness  the  prowess  of  thorough- 
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bred  race-horses,  but  for  some  sport  or 
other  in  which  the  presence  of  a  horse  was 
not  allowed.  Down  in  that  hollow,  as 
they  move  to  and  fro,  they  look  like  a 
mass  of  mites  in  a  cheese,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  mites  are  not  so  dark  in 
appearance. 

As  the  earl  and  Mr.  Sheraton  walk 
leisurely  down  the  heath,  they  are  met  by 
Jonas  Nixon,  who  had  gone  straight  from 
the  railway  to  the  course.  Jonas  hurries 
up  to  them,  and  informs  them  that  as  the 
races  will  be  over  very  early  that  day,  he 
has  made  arrangements  for  the  trial  to 
come  off  that  afternoon. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  said  it  was  all 
the  better;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  didn't 
like  getting  up  early  in  a  morning.  And 
he  laughed  to  Mr.  Sheraton  as  he  added — 

"  Coming  out  early  in  the  morning  to  a 
trial  on  a  bleak  heath  is  a  trial  in  a  double 
sense,  for  it  tries  me  sorely." 
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The  earl  was  in  unwonted  spirits  to- 
day, for  Mr.  Sheraton  had  communicated 
to  him  the  fact  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments, on  their  return  to  town,  for  an  in- 
terview with  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  at  her 
own  house,  where  they  were  to  dine  en 
famille^  she  said.  The  Earl  of  Sackville 
therefore  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
new  excitement — one  which  he  could 
not  have  defined  if  he  had  been  required 
to  do  so. 

"  Well,  what  time  do  you  propose  that 
the  trial  shall  take  place,  Nixon?"  in- 
quired the  earl. 

"  Why,  my  lord,  the  racing  wiU  be  over 
early  to-day,  as  there  are  but  few  events 
on  the  card,"  replied  Jonas,  "  and  I  have 
fixed  half-past  three  in  the  new  trial- 
ground." 

''  Will  the  people  have  cleared  oflf  by 
that  time,  do  you  think?"  inquired  the 
earl. 
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"  The  racing  will  be  all  over  by  half- 
past  two,"  Jonas  replied,  "and  there 
wont  be  a  soul  on  the  heath  that  will 
dream  of  what  is  going  on." 

The  shrewdest  men  sometimes  miscal- 
culate, as  even  Mr.  Jonas  Nixon  would 
have  discovered,  if  he  could  but  have 
heard  a  conversation  that  was  at  that 
moment  being  carried  on  at  a  distant 
part  of  the  heath,  down  where  the  racing 
was  being  conducted. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Sparke  and 
Denzil  Eaikes  had  become  exceedingly 
intimate,  for  we  find  them  at  Newmarket 
together,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Van  Brug- 
gen.  It  is  between  these  three  that  the 
conversation  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
taking  place. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  Mr.  Sparke  is  saying 
to  Denzil  Raikes,  "John  Busby  cant 
very  well  keep  anything  from  me;  that 
is,  it  wouldn't  suit  him  to  do  so." 
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"And  he  told  you  this  yesterday?" 
Raikes  observed. 

"  Never  mind  when  he  told  me,  or  how 
he  told,  or  indeed  what  he  told  me," 
Mr.  Sparke  rejoins,  not  pettishly,  as  his 
phrases  would  seem  to  imply,  but  rather 
playfully  than  otherwise.  "There  is  a 
game  going  on,  that  is  clear;  and  if  you 
will  go  -svith  me  in  a  couple  of  hours,  w^e'U 
see  what  the  game  is,  or  my  name  is  not 
Sparke.  What  do  you  say,  sir?"  This 
to  Mr.  Van  Bruggen. 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  suggested  that  per- 
liaps  Mr.  Sparke  had  better  be  accom- 
panied by  Denzil  Raikes  only,  and  he 
would  trust  to  Denzil's  report  in  the 
matter. 

"  Caution's  the  word — right  as  a  trivet 
— you're  quite  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sparke, 
with  a  wink.  "  Too  many  cooks — I 
know,  sir — two's  company,  and  three's 
none.'* 
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Mr.  Van  Bruggen  laughed,  not  so  much 
at  what  Mr.  Sparke  said,  as  at  the  manner 
in  which  he  said  it. 

"Hallo!"  shouted  Mr.  Sparke;  "here, 
you  Agony  Jack,  come  here !" 

And  Agony  Jack,  who  was  running  in 
and  out  of  horses'  legs,  and  darting  like  a 
strange  fish  amongst  the  crowd,  came 
skipping  up  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Sparke, 
and,  with  a  hideous  howl,  asked  if  his 
honour's  worship  wanted  a  card. 

"  Come,  none  of  that.  Jack ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Sparke.  "  Come 
here,"  and  he  led  Agony  Jack  to  a  quiet 
spot  away  from  the  crowd. 

"  Now,  of  course  you  know  a  horse 
when  you  see  one?"  Mr.  Sparke  said. 

Agony  Jack  made  no  verbal  answer  to 
this  inference  of  Mr.  Sparke's,  but  he 
looked  at  his  questioner  with  an  expres- 
sion of  countenarrce  the  slyness  of  which 
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was  as  eloquent  as  a  string  of  declaratory 
words. 

"You  know  the  new  trial-ground?" 
said  Mr.  Sparke. 

Agony  Jack  replied  that  he  should 
think  he  did. 

"  Yery  w^ell,  then ;  you  go  there  at  half- 
past  three,  station  yourself  so  that  you 
will  not  be  seen,  near  to  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  tell  me  what  you  see  and 
what  you  hear." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Sparke,  sir — and  the 
tip?"  suggested  Agony  Jack,  slily. 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you.  Jack,  and  do  it 
well,  and  I'll  give  you  half-a-sovereign ; 
there  now,"  said  Mr.  Sparke. 

Agony  Jack  made  no  reply,  but  he 
gave  a  hideous  y-ell,  threw  up  his  cap  in 
the  air,  and  then  rolled  on  the  ground,  as 
though  he  were  writhing  in  mortal  agony ; 
but  jumping  quickly  up* again,  exclaimed 
in  a  kind  of  gasp,  "  Wont  I !" 
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"  Very  well,  off  with  you,  and  come  to 
me  at  the  White  Hart  at  five  o'clock," 
said  Mr.  Sparke ;  and  Agony  Jack  darted 
away  again  towards  the  crowd,  shouting 
as  he  went,  and  by  his  extravagant  action 
leading  certain  beholders,  by  whom  he 
was  well  known,  to  an  inference  which 
was  expressed  by  a  young  stable-boy  in 
the  following  words :  "  There's  that 
Agony  Jack  bin  a  lushin'  agin."  But 
the  asseveration  of  the  stable-boy  was 
not  at  all  accurate  on  this  occasion. 
Agony  Jack's  exuberance  of  spirits  arose 
from  a  very  different  cause,  as  we  know. 

At  the  appointed  time  of  half-past 
three,  five  horses  were  at  the  private 
trial-ground,  and  all  around  the  great 
heath  of  Newmarket  was  desolate — at  all 
events,  unpeopled.  The  private  trial- 
ground  at  Newmarket  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  deep  cutting  of  a  railway. 
Privacy  is  a  great  object  to  be  secured  in 
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connexion  with  it,  and  so  at  intervals  along 
the  sloping  banks  on  each  side  there  are 
black  boards  placed,  so  that  any  person 
standing  on  the  banks  is  prevented  ob- 
serving the  action  and  the  going  of  horses 
engaged  in  any  trial  until  they  are  close 
upon  him. 

At  the  spot  indicated  by  Mr.  Sparke, 
Agony  Jack  had  taken  up  his  place  unob- 
served, and  had  concealed  himself  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  was  near  enough  to  hear 
the  conversation  that  was  passing  between 
the  Earl  of  Sackville,  Mr.  Sheraton,  and 
Jonas  Nixon,  albeit  they  spoke  low  at 
first.  This  caution,  however,  gradually 
left  them,  for  their  party  appeared  to  be 
alone  upon  that  great  heath. 

A  trial  is  a  very  simple  aifair.  It  is 
but  a  race  in  private,  without  the  colours. 
On  the  present  occasion  little  time  was 
lost,  the  horses  were  speedily  saddled; 
amongst   them   was   the    nameless  colt, 
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Sagittarius,  a  former  winner  of  the 
Derby,  and  two  others.  The  riders  of 
these  in  this  trial  were  all  professional 
jockeys,  but  they  did  not  know  the 
weights  their  horses  were  carrying.  As 
may  have  been  gathered  from  the  con- 
versation in  the  first  part  of  the  present 
chapter,  the  nameless  colt  was  carrying 
twenty-one  pounds  more  than  the  others 
of  his  own  years. 

They  are  ready  and  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  go,  but  before  that  is  given  the 
Earl  of  Sackville  gives  these  final  in- 
structions — "  Now,  boys,  go  away  as 
hard  as  you  can  split  from  end  to  end, 
and  each  one  try  to  win." 

The  signal  is  given  by  Jonas  Nixon — 
the  horses  jump  off — a  terrific  speed  is 
maintained — and  in  the  end  Sagittarius 
wins  by  about  a  length — the  winner  of 
the  Derby  and  the  nameless  one  being 
head  and  head  together  about  that  space 
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behind  him,  and  the  others  beaten  off  a 
long  distance.  As  they  pull  up,  Mr. 
Sparke  and  Denzil  Raikes  arc  observed 
at  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  the  leading 
jockey  says,  "  D it,  we're  twigged!" 

"  Let  ^em  twig,"  says  the  rider  of  the 
nameless  colt,  "  it's  little  they'll  twig  out 
of  this  go,  I'm  thinkin'." 

As  the  horses  are  walked  leisurely  back 
to  where  the  Earl  of  Sackville  and  the 
others  of  his  party  are  waiting,  Mr.  Sparke 
exclaims  to  Denzil  Raikes — 

"  I  don't  altogether  see  this  game  at 
present,  but  I'll  find  it  out." 

Denzil  Raikes  is  thoughtful  and  ab- 
stracted. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about?"  sud- 
denly inquired  Mr.  Sparke. 

"  Agony  Jack,"  replied  Denzil  Raikes, 
in  an  abstracted  tone. 

"Agony  Jack,  and  what  about  him?" 
demanded  Mr.  Sparke,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 
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"  No,  no !"  cried  Denzil  Raikes,  laugh- 
ing; "what  am  I  thinking  about? — ray 
thoughts  were  then  a  long  way  off,  and 
suddenly  that  nondescript  came  into  my 
head." 

"  Well  thought  of,  though,"  said  Mr. 
Sparke;  "we  have  to  meet  him,  you 
know.  Come  along,  you  seem  to  be  a 
little  in  the  dismals.  We'll  have  a  good 
dinner  at  the  White  Hart,  and  then  111 
show  you  a  little  life — you  and  Mr.  Yan 
Bruggen.  A  night  in  Newmarket,  to 
those  who  know  how  to  spend  it,  is  worth 
seeing." 

And  they  took  their  way  across  the 
heath  towards  Xewmarket. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  NIGHT  AT  NEWMARKET. — AGONY   JACK's   STORY. 

Dinner  after  the  day's  sport  on  New- 
market Heath  is  very  enjoyable  when  it 
is  a  good  one,  and  Newmarket  dinners 
generally  are  very  good.  The  cuisine  at 
the  hotel  at  which  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  was 
staying  was  well  furnished,  and  the  cook 
was  an  adept  in  his  vocation.  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen,  and  Denzil  Raikes,  and  Mr. 
Sparke  had  enjoyed  their  dinner  much, 
and  they  are  sitting  over  a  pleasant 
dessert  and  sparkling  wine,  as  the  sun 
sinks  gloriously  in  the  west,  and  lights 
up  with  an  unwonted  glow  the  heavy, 
dingy   curtains   which  hang   round   the 
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windows  of  the  room  in  which  they  are 
seated.  The  conversation  of  the  two  has 
reference  to  coming  events,  and  especially 
to  an  eno^asrement  in  which  Arbitrator  is 
to  take  part.  What  this  is,  will  probably 
be  self-developing,  as  we  shall  see. 

And  now  the  room  begins  to  look 
gloomy  as  the  twilight  advances ;  for  those 
ponderous,  dingy,  faded  crimson  curtains, 
which  are  relics  of  Newmarket,  as  they 
have,  winter  and  summer,  for  years  hung 
heavily  upon  those  windows,  seem  to  in- 
vite gloom,  and  having  got  it  into  the 
apartment,  to  keep  it  there.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  room,  combined  perhaps 
with  the  effect  of  the  dinner,  has  operated 
upon  the  spirits  of  our  three  friends ;  for 
their  conversation  has  flas-ored,  the  bottle 
is  out,  and  the  question  that  it  be  re- 
plenished has  been  negatived. 

"  Now,  then,  what  do  you  say,  sir,  to 
my  being  your  guide,  as  I  proposed,  to  a 
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night  in  Newmarket?"  said  Mr.  Sparke 
to  Mr.  Van  Bruggen,  rising. 

Both  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  and  Denzil 
Raikes  express  their  readiness  and  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Sparke's  offer, 
and  they  rise  to  do  so. 

They  sally  forth,  and  speedily  find 
themselves  in  the  High-street  of  New- 
market, that  broad  highway  whose  ap- 
pearance in  day-time  we  have  already 
attempted  to  describe.  It  is  now  getting 
on  towards  ten  o'clock,  and  the  sun 
having  set  in  glory,  has  left  behind  him 
a  cloudy  night.  The  high  thoroughfare 
of  Newmarket  is  quite  deserted,  save  by 
here  and  there  flitting  human  objects, 
who,  in  the  gloom  of  a  dull  summer's 
evening,  appear  like  perturbed  spirits  in 
black  attire. 

Our  three  friends  walk  up  the  street 
fortified  with  cigar  accompaniments.  At 
the  top  of  the  street,  and  over  the  way, 
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they  come  upon  the  Theatre  Royal,  New- 
market. 

"  'WVll  have  half  an  hour  here,"  said 
Mr.  Sparke ;  ''there's  sure  to  be  some 
fun." 

"How  about  this?"  inquired  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen,  pointing  to  the  cigar  which  he 
had  just  lighted. 

"  Oh,  smoke  away,"  replied  Mr.  Sparke, 
laughing;  "that's  not  objected  to  here." 

They  enter  the  door,  which  conveniently 
leads  to  pit  and  boxes  both.  They  can 
just  discern  the  money-taker  by  the  aid 
of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  a  soli- 
tary dip,  and  having  exchanged  the  ne- 
cessary silver  for  the  usual  card-board 
slips  of  admission,  they  enter  the  dramatic 
temple,  and  take  their  seats  in  the  boxes. 

A  remarkable  place  is  the  Theatre 
Royal,  ISTewmarket,*  at  any  time,  but  it 

*  The   Theatre    Rojal,    Newmarket,   exists    no 
longer ;    it  has  been  converted  into   a  Methodist 
hapel. 
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is  eminently  remarkable  during  one  of 
the  racing  meetings ;  the  embellishments 
might  be  termed  splendid,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  discover  which  parts  are  the 
naked  boards,  and  which  the  paint;  but 
as  the  latter  has  been  most  impartially 
and  indiscriminately  rubbed  off  in  patches, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  decorations 
is  more  novel  than  beautiful,  and  more 
suggestive  of  rough  scenes  long  ago  en- 
acted, and  of  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
mildew,  than  of  anything  else.  The  party 
has  entered  between  the  pieces,  and  the 
full  burst  of  the  orchestra  is  heard  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  It  is  an  orchestra 
that  is  more  energetic  than  numerous, 
and  displays  a  novelty  of  combination  of 
instruments  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There 
are  two  violins  and  one  trombone !  The 
effect  of  an  overture  by  such  an  orchestra 
must  be  heard  to  be  appreciated,  and 
being  heard  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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The  overture,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  over ; 
the  two  violins  and  the  trombone  have 
turned  round  to  look  at  the  house.  The 
trombone,  as  he  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
points  the  attention  of  the  first  fiddle  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  house,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  house  is 
worth  observing.  The  pit  has  a  brick 
floor,  which  we  should  fancy  must  be  par- 
ticularly agreeable  on  a  cold,  damp  night. 
The  gallery  seems  to  be  pretty  full,  for  it 
is  very  noisy,  emphatic  adjectives  garnish- 
ing the  conversation  of  those  who  are 
assembled  up  there.  The  pit  is  but  half 
occupied,  while  the  boxes  do  not  present 
so  good  an  appearance  as  that. 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Newmarket,  which  must 
strike  the  kind-hearted  stranger  with  gra- 
tification, and  that  is  the  delightful  and 
primitive  familiarity  which  exists  between 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery.     The  withering 
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distinctions  which  are  maintained  at  the 
Haymarket  are  not  to  be  found  at  New- 
market; for  the  shilling  in  the  gallery- 
there  claims  the  privilege  of  holding  a 
conversation  with  the  three  shillings  in 
the  boxes,  and  has  his  claim  allowed, 
while  the  pit  is  so  conveniently  con- 
structed that  Bill,  the  stable-boy,  who 
has  recognised  young  Timothy  Snifter,  the 
new  jockey,  in  the  boxes,  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  jump  upon  one  of  the  pit  seats, 
put  his  leg  over  the  boxes  as  easily  as 
he  would  mount  a  horse,  join  his  friend, 
hold  a  conversation  with  him,  and  return 
to  the  pit  again  if  he  thinks  fit,  or  stay 
where  he  is  if  he  desire  it, — a  convenient 
state  of  things  which  might  be  introduced 
with  effect  into  the  metropolitan  theatres. 
A  tinkling  bell  is  heard,  and  the 
browny-grecn  curtain  goes  half-way  up, 
and  there  it  sticks,  in  spite  of  the  tugs 
that  are  evidently  being  made  at  it  from 
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behind.  This  contretemps  sends  the  whole 
house  into  noisy  delight,  and  the  denizens 
of  the  gallery  being  the  most  numerous 
body  in  the  house,  are  the  loudest  in 
their  declarations,  ''that  this  'ere  is  a 
rum  start,"  while  the  whistles  which  they 
give  vent  to  a  young  locomotive  engine 
might  envy  the  power  to  produce.  At 
length  the  curtain,  after  having  been  let 
down  again,  is  induced  by  slow  degrees 
to  reach  the  top,  and  the  next  piece  of 
the  evenino'  beo:ins. 

It  is  not  badly  performed,  but  the 
points  of  the  piece  are  occasionally  ren- 
dered ineffective  by  the  running  com- 
mentary in  which  various  gentlemen  in 
the  house  indulge.  They  have  a  lively 
fancy,  but  their  remarks  are  not  always 
apropos.  An  old  lady  in  the  piece  has  to 
say,  "I  shall  be  delighted  when  this 
marriage  takes  place ;"  upon  which  a  very 
facetious  gentleman,  who  is  in  his  shirt- 
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sleeves,  and  who  leans  over  the  front  of 
the  gallery,  responds,  and  says,  "  And  so 
shall  I,  old  gal," — a  declaration  that  he 
confirms  by  making  an  emphatic  refer- 
ence to  his  own  eyes,  which  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  sally  is  received  with  shouts 
of  delight  by  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  and 
as  our  three  friends  take  their  way  from 
the  scene,  the  boisterous  mirth  of  that 
strange  assembly  rings  after  them,  and 
they  hear  it  even  w^hen  they  reach  the 
street. 

That  street  is  indeed  dismal  in  appear- 
ance now,  for  the  shops  that  earlier  in  the 
evening  put  forth  a  faint  show  of  vitality 
and  lio-ht  have  been  extino^uished — that 
is,  shut  up. 

"  Now,  then,  come  along,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sparke,  "  and  we'll  go  to  the  Wel- 
lington— I'll  introduce  you  to  the  house 
of  call  of  the  town." 

They  turn    up  a  very  narrow  street, 
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leading  to  some  dark  and  unknown  re- 
gions,  and  reach  a  house  of  public  call, 
which  they  enter. 

"  Presently  we  shall  be  in  '  the  room,'  " 
said  Mr.  Sparke. 

With  a  very  indistinct  perception  of 
what  "  the  room"  may  be,  Mr.  Yan 
Bruggen  and  Denzil  Raikes  follow  Mr. 
Sparke  along  a  narrow  passage,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  room  door,  which  he 
opens.  The  moment  he  does  so,  the 
sounds  of  many  voices  in  loud  confusion 
greet  the  ear.  A  strange  place  it  is  that 
Mr.  Sparke  leads  his  friends  into.  It  is 
a  long,  narrow  room,  with  tables  ranged 
down  each  side ;  against  the  walls  all 
round  are  fixed  seats  similar  to  those  in 
billiard -rooms,  and  closely  wedged  to- 
gether on  the  seats  sit  those  who  are  the 
frequenters  of  the  place,  and  to  see  whom 
Mr.  Sparke  has  brought  his  friends. 

In   this  room   there  appears  to    have 
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congregated  every  description  of  great- 
coat, for  nearly  every  person  present 
wears  one.  But  various  as  are  the  fashions 
of  the  coats,  there  is  but  one  style  of  cut 
about  the  trousers  of  every  man  in  the 
room.  They  are  made  in  that  peculiar 
fashion  which  causes  the  observer  to 
wonder  how  the  wearer  ever  got  into 
them,  and  how,  having^once  got  into  them, 
he  could  ever  get  them  off  again.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  these  garments  is 
drab.  The  frequenters  of  the  room  ap- 
pear to  have  but  three  articles  of  dress — 
a  great-coat,  a  pair  of  drab  pantaloons, 
and  an  enormous  neckerchief  of  flaming 
colours.  Strewed  about  the  tables  are 
all  the  appliances  of  drinking,  of  course. 
Foreign  spirits,  British  malt,  and  mild 
tobacco  are  consumed  in  most  extensive 
quantities ;  and  as  the  smoke  accumulates 
and  the  liquors  diminish,  the  noise  be- 
comes more  general,  and  every  one  pre- 
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sent  seems  imbued  with  the  belief  that, 
the  louder  he  is,  the  more  convincing  is 
his  argument — for  arguing  they  are,  one 
and  all,  upon  some  subject  or  other.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  subject  is  racing. 

Mr.  Sparke  is  hailed  with  a  shout  of 
delight  the  moment  he  enters  the  room, 
and  he  is  immediately  surrounded  by  half 
a  dozen  or  more,  who  vociferously  de- 
mand what  Mr.  Sparke  is  going  to  stand. 

Mr.  Sparke  silences  them,  however,  as 
much  by  his  manner  as  by  his  words — 
"Now  all  you  blokes,  hook  it;  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  anything,  nor  my  pals 
either,"  and  by  his  "  pals"  he  meant  Mr. 
Van  Bruggen  and  Denzil  Eaikes. 

An  arrival  has  just  taken  place,  and 
the  rattle  of  the  confused  conversation  is 
for  a  moment  hushed,  as  the  attention  of 
all  present  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
"  flimsy"  of  the  entries  for  to-morrow  has 
just  been  brought  in.     One  member  of 
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the  compaliy  volunteers  his  services  to 
read  the  names  out  for  the  benefit  of  all 
present,  and  attention  is  at  once  com- 
manded. The  reading  connnences,  and, 
as  the  various  names  are  enunciated, 
pantomimic  signs  are  made,  and  violent 
winks  are  exhibited,  expressive,  no  doubt, 
to  those  who  understand  them,  and  af- 
fording relief  to  those  from  whom  they 
emanate.  The  reading  is  got  over,  and  the 
rattle  of  conversation  is  resumed.  Anxious 
discussions  take  place  at  the  various 
tables,  and  violent  gestures  are  indulged 
in  to  emphasize  certain  declarations  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  events  of  to-morrow. 
Fast  and  furious  go  the  orders  for  the 
various  fluids  which  the  house  affords, 
and  gradually  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  reading  of  the  "flimsy"  subsides, 
when  a  gentleman,  dark  in  countenance, 
dark  in  attire,  and  particularly  black 
about  the  hair,  is  called  upon  for  a  song. 
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"'Ear,  *ear,  'ear!"  is  heard  from  various 
parts  of  the  room;  "bravo!  come,  blaze 
away  1"  and  there  is  a  general  rattling  of 
glasses  on  the  tables,  during  which  the 
"  singster,"  as  a  gentleman  sitting  near 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen  calls  him,  clears  his 
throat,  and,  being  a  professional,  he  takes 
a  tuning-fork  from  his  pocket,  and,  by  its 
aid,  pitches  his  voice  in  the  proper  key. 
Silence  having  been  obtained,  by  the  aid 
of  making  a  most  terrific  din  on  the 
tables,  the  "  singster"  bursts  into  a  me- 
lody, one  line  of  which  is — 

"  'Tis  'ere  hi  would  rest  in  this  hold  harm  cheer." 

The  song  is  loudly  applauded,  and 
hilarity  pervades  the  whole  company. 

"I'm  the  author  o'  that  song,"  says 
one,  in  high  glee  at  his  own  powers  of 
wit.  "  I  knowed  he'd  got  the  tune,  and 
I  soon  whipped  him  out  of  his  kennel," 
referring  to  the  vocalist,  who  clearly  feels 
flattered    by   the   compliment,    notwith- 
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standing  the  doubtful  phraseology  in 
which  it  is  couched. 

"  Holloa,  Bill,"  cries  another,  "  what'll 
you  have?" 

"  Well,  a  little  drop  o'  gin,"  re2:)lies  the 
individual  addressed. 

"  Just  hollar  for  it,  then !"  exclaims  the 
gentleman  who  has  given  the  invitation; 
upon  which  "Mary,  my  dear,"  is  re- 
quested to  bring  in  ''six  of  warm  gin, 
immediately." 

Everybody  present  is  "  hail  fellow  well 
met "  with  his  neighbour. 

A  new-comer  has  arrived,  who  marks 
his  advent  with  a  shriek  which  makes  the 
room  ring  again,  and  our  party  recognise 
the  person  of  Agony  Jack.  At  first  he 
does  not  see  Mr.  Sparke;  but  that  gen- 
tleman attracts  his  attention,  and  he  at 
once  goes  towards  him.  Agony  Jack 
bows  respectfully  to  Denzil  Raikes,  for 
he  recollects  him  as  the  gentleman  with 
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whom  he  had  the  conversation  on  the 
day  of  the  steeple-chase. 

"  How  have  you  been  doing,  Jack,  this 
meeting?"  inquires  Mr.  Sparke. 

"  Out  and  out,  Mr.  Sparke — never  had 
a  better  time,"  replies  Agony  Jack,  and 
then  pulling  a  hideous  face,  he  added,  "  I 
do  believe  I  shall  be  a  gentleman  yet." 

"  If  getting  money  means  being  a  gen- 
tleman. Jack,  there  have  been  more  un- 
likely things  than  that,"  Mr.  Sparke  said. 
^'  I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow  morning 
about  the  trial  to-day,"  he  added,  in  a 
whisper. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  Agony  Jack. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  going  to  stand 
anything  now,  Mr.  Sparke?"  he  added, 
with  a  leer. 

Before  Mr.  Sparke  could  reply,  Denzil 
Raikes  said — 

''Yes,  Jack;  go  and  have  what  you 
like,  and  we'll  stand  it." 
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Agony  Jack  doffed  his  old  hunting-cap, 
made  a  bow,  in  which  tliere  was  a  kind 
of  grotesque  grace,  said  he  would  in- 
dulge in  a  little  gin  warm,  and  then  he 
hobbled  to  a  table  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room. 

"What's  your  game  now.  Jack?"  in- 
quired a  gentleman  attired  in  a  dilapidated 
frieze  coat,  which  made  him  look  like  a 
jockey  disguised  as  an  Irish  bog-trotter; 
"  what's  your  game  now,  Jack  ?" 

''  Oh !  my  game,  Phil,  my  lad,  is  pick- 
ing up  people  when  they  fall  down  in  the 
street." 

"I  believe  you,  my  boy;  you're  the 
cove  wot  can  pick  'em  up,  and  no  mis- 
take." 

As  the  night  advances,  the  company 
gradually  drop  off,  until  by  about  twelve 
o'clock  not  more  than  a  dozen  are  left. 
These  get  round  the  table  and  become 
very  sociable. 
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"It  strikes  me,"  says  Agony  Jack, 
"  that  there'll  be  some  ropin'  to-morrow." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Agony?" 
inquires  a  gentleman  in  a  long  great- coat 
reaching  to  his  knees,  and  who  has  a  very 
dilapidated  hat  on  his  head,  but  who 
seems  to  pull  at  his  long  pipe  as  though 
nothing  in  the  world  could  disconcert 
him.  "What  makes  you  think  so, 
Agony?" 

"  'Cos  there  always  is  in  that  'ere 
stable  when  they  brings  a  favourite. 
They  seems  to  think  nothing  of  the  awful 
wisitation  that  appeared  to  Sim  Duffles 
three  years  ago." 

"Why,  what  were  that?"  inquired  a 
gentleman  with  intensely  red  hair.  "What 
were  that?  I  never  'eard  o'  that.  Agony; 
wot  wisitation,  my  boy?" 

"  Why,  the  wisitation  as  appeared  to 
Sim  Duffles  the  night  before  the  Seize- 
her-witch,  three  years  ago." 
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"What  were  it,  Agony? — what  were 
it?" 

"  Why,  it  were  this — 

Agony  Jack's  Story. 

"  It  were  a  out-and-out  wet  night,  the 
night  afore  the  Seize-her-witch  in  that 
year,  and  Sim  Duffles  had  been  out  rather 
late,  and  as  he  was  going  up  the  hill  he 
meets  an  old  'ooman  in  a  red  cloak,  and 
says  she  to  Sim,  *  Sim  Duffles,'  said  she. 
'  That's  me,  and  no  mistake,  old  gal,'  says 
Sim.  *Iknow'd  it  were,'  says  the  old 
woman ;  and  says  she,  '  Sim  Duffles,'  says 
she,  '  you  go  up  to  the  heath,  for  there's 
somebody  as  wants  to  see  you.'  '  Wants 
to  see  me !  It's  rather  wet  to  go  up  to 
the  heath  to-night,  mum ;  what  is  it,  and 
who  is  it?'  '  Sim  Duffles,'  says  she,  mys- 
terious, '  you  must  go !'  '  Must  I,  mum  ?' 
says  he ;  '  if  I  must,  I  must ;  but  what's 
the  good?'     '  The  good  o'  your  immortal 
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soul/  says  she.  This  staggered  Sim,  and 
no  mistake,  and  he  says,  '  Indeed,  mum ; 
you  don't  say  so !  I'm  rather  particular 
about  my  soul.'  '  An'  you  need  be,  Sim 
Duffles,'  said  the  old  'ooman,  'an'  go  up 
to  the  heath.  Go  this  minit,  Sim !  Go 
as  fast  as  your  blessed  legs  can  carry  you ! 
Go,  and  bed !'" 

"Eh,  what's  that,  Agony?"  inquired 
iwo  or  three,  putting  their  pipes  do^vn. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  mistake  o'  mine.  I 
was  carried  away  by  my  feelin's." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  ran  through 
the  company,  and  Agony  Jack  was  ad- 
jured to  go  on  to  "  the  finish." 

"Well,"  said  Agony,  resuming  the 
thread  of  his  tale,  "  Sim  thought  he  had 
best  go  up  to  the  heath,  though  it  rained 
like  bricks.  'Go!'  says  the  old  woman, 
'go,  Sim  Duffies,  and  you  wont  repent  it.' 
'I  will,  mum,'  says  Sim,  'and  much 
obliged  for  your  telling  of  me.'     '  You'll 
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think  so  afterwards,'  says  the  old  'ooman. 
'Good  night,  Sim  Duffles;  go  up  to  the 
heath ;  he's  waiting  for  you,  and  remem- 
ber wot  he  says ;'  and  she  said  this  wery 
solemn  indeed,"  says  Agony  Jack,  in  a 
tone  the  solemnity  of  which  might  have 
been  envied  by  "  the  old  'ooman  "  herself. 
"  Well,  up  goes  Sim  to  the  heath,  and  he 
walked  about  there  for  some  time,  but 
didn't  see  nobody.  Thinks  he  to  himself, 
'  This  here  heath  is  rather  a  big  place,  and 
the  old  'ooman  didn't  say  what  part  I  was 
to  come  to,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  down 
to  the  Ditch  Mile  to-night.'" 

"I  should  think  not,"  exclaimed  a 
youngster  at  the  top  of  the  table;  "pre- 
cious flat  if  he  did." 

"  Never  you  mind.  Master  Phil ;  when 
you  hears  wot  he  said  you'll  open  that 
tater-trap  o'  yourn  precious  wide,  without 
uttering  a  synnable.  Well,  Sim  Duffles 
was  just  thinking  of  coming  away  again, 
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and  had  turned  around,  when  an  awful 
voice  exclaimed " 

"Xo,  if  I  do,  I'm  jiggered!"  cried 
somebody  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
interrupting  Agony  Jack's  tale.  Two 
gentlemen  were  differing  upon  a  point  of 
practice,  and  on  any  other  occasion 
they  would  have  been  unanimously  de- 
sired to  fic^ht  it  out;  but  as  the  crreat 
majority  of  the  company  present  were 
now  deeply  interested  in  Agony  Jack's 
anecdote,  the  two  disputants  were  em- 
phatically requested  to  ''cut  it,"  or 
"make  themselves  scarce,"  and  after  a 
little  wrangling,  they  adopted  the  latter 
alternative. 

Agony  Jack  being  again  in  possession 
of  the  attention  'of  the  company,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  relation. 

"Well,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  Sim 
Duffles    was  just    a-thinking  o'  coming 
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away,  when  a  most  unearthly  and  diaboli- 
cal voice  roars  in  his  ears — 

"  '  Sim  Duffles,  beware ! — look  up  at 
me,  Sim  Duffles,  and  tremble !' 

"  Sim  turned  round,  a  tremblin'  all 
over,  and  there  he  saw  —  what  do  you 
think  he  saw?"  inquired  Agony  Jack. 

Not  a  soul  answered  the  inquiry ;  they 
sat  with  open  mouths  gazing  intently  into 
Agony  Jack's  face. 

''  He  looked  up,"  continued  Agony 
Jack,  "  and  there  he  saw — ah ! — a  great 
big  boss,  and  on  the  top  of  him  an  un- 
earthly-looking chap;  and  the  hoss  and 
the  jockey  was  all  white,  just  as  if  they 
had  both  bin  floured.  Well,  Sim  trembled 
above  a  bit  when  he  clapped  his  eyes  on 
that  there  wisitation,  and  he  tried  to 
think  of  some  of  his  prayers,  but  he  could 
not.  '  Sim  Duffles,'  says  the  wisitation. 
Sir,'  says  Sim,  his  teeth  a-chattering 
like  a  little  mill.     '  Sim  Duffles,  you're  a- 
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goin'  to  do  a  bit  o'  ropin.'*  'It  ain't 
me,  sir,  it's  the  guvner,'  says  Sim.  '  It's 
o'  no  use  o'  your  prewarikating,'  says  the 
visitation,  quite  fierce,  and  spoutin'  out 
blue  fire  from  his  eyes  and  nose.  '  Come, 
come,  sir,  I  knows  your  thoughts — you 
can't  deceive  me,'  goes  on  the  wisitation. 
'  Oh,  Lord,  sir !'  says  Sim,  goin'  down  on 
his  marrow-bones,  'oh.  Lord,  sir,  they 
all  does  it — especially  in  steeple-chasin'.' 
'  That's  no  excuse  for  you,  Sim  Dufiles,' 
says  the  wisitation.  '  Have  you  been  a 
ropin'  your  horse  for  to-morrow  ?'  '  If 
you  be  the  devil,'  thought  Sim,  '  I'll  tell 
the  truth  and  shame  you.  It's  true, 
sir,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  it.'  '  You 
ain't  sorry,'  says  the  wisitation.  '  S'help 
me,'  Sim  was  going  to  say.  'What!' 
roared  the  -wisitation.  'I  didn't  intend 
to  offend  your  diabological  majesty,'  says 

*  "  E oping"   is  to  pull   a  liorse  to  prevent  his 
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Siin,  still  on  his  marrow-bones.  '  Sim 
Duffles,'  says  the  wisitation,  '  I'm  come 
from  the  other  world.'  'I  see  you  be, 
sir,'  says  Sim.  'And  I  takes  you  back 
with  me  unless  you  goes  '  on  the  square' 
to-morrow.  I  shall  be  behind  you,  to- 
morrow, when  you  ride.  I  shall  start 
with  you,  follow  you  to  the  winning-post, 
and  if  I  sees  anything  queer,  look  out, 
Sim  Duffles ;'  and  then  the  ground  opened, 
and  he  vanished  in  a  regular  volcano  of 
fire !" 

The  listeners  had  their  eyes  and  mouths 
wide  open,  and  they  drank  in  every  word 
that  Agony  Jack  uttered. 

"  But  that  ain't  all,"  continued  Agony 
Jack.  "  Sim  got  up  and  walked  home,  in 
a  perfect  state  of  deliribum  tremours^  and, 
saying  nothing  to  nobody  whatsomever, 
went  slap  off  to  bed.  He  got  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  went  and  looked  at  his 
boss.     The  boss  looked  as  fresh  as  a  mor- 
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nin'  in  May,  and  when  Sim  vrent  up  to 
him  he  winked.  Blessed  if  the  hoss 
didn't  wink !  '  That  there  hoss  is  be- 
witched,' thought  Sim;  and  he  came  out 
of  the  stable  just  as  though  he  was  swipey. 
Howsomever,  the  guvner  didn't  notice  it, 
and  the  races  came  on.  The  bosses  went 
to  the  post,  and  Sim  amongst  'em.  Off 
they  went,  and  all  the  way  Sim  was  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  behind  him.  Every- 
body cried  out,  '  There's  a  pretty  game 
Sim  Duffles  is  up  to !'  '  Look  afore  you  T 
shouted  one.  '  Do  you  think  Old  Nick's 
at  your  tail?'  shouted  another.  '  Do  you 
expect  your  boss's  tail's  a-goin'  to  drop 
off?'  cried  somebody  else;  but  Sim  paid 
no  attention  to  'em — he  still  looked  over 
his  shoulder.  They  soon  got  to  the  win- 
ning-post; Sim  was  a  long  way  behind  in 
the  rush,  but  his  hoss  rattled  in  past  the 
chair  like  mad.  Sim  couldn't  pull  his 
hoss  up,  and  he  run  agin  a  post,  dashed 
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Sim  oiF  and  broke  liis  leg,  and  he's  never 
been  able  to  ride  since.  There,  now; 
what  do  you  think  of  that?"  said  Agony- 
Jack,  drawing  a  long  breath,  and  looking 
quite  white  from  his  exertion  and  excite- 
ment. 

"Well,  I  think,"  said  one  gentleman 
who  had  smoked  intensely  during  the  re- 
cital, "  that  Sim  Duffles  must  have  been 
precious  'lushy.'" 

"  Lushy !"  cried  Agony  Jack ;  "  it  was 
the  wisitation." 

And  they  all  agreed  it  was  the  result 
of  "  the  wisitation ;"  but  whether  the  re- 
cital of  Mr.  Sim  Duffles'  mishap  and  in- 
terview on  the  heath  will  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  a  taste  for  roping  amongst 
Agony  Jack's  auditors,  is  a  question  we 
will  not  at  present  speculate  upon. 

At  the  close  of  Agony  Jack's  story,  Mr. 
Sparke  and  his  companions  rise  and  leave 
the  room,  and  so  affecting  has  the  story 
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evidently  been,  that  they  do  so  unob- 
served. Denzil  Kaikes,  however,  has 
scarcely  left  the  place,  and  has  not  ar- 
rived in  the  street,  when  he  suddenly  re- 
turns; and,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen  and  Mr.  Sparke  two  or  three 
minutes  afterwards,  they  discover  him  in 
earnest  conversation  with  Agony  Jack. 
Seeing  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  and  Mr.  Sparke 
at  the  door,  he  rejoins  them,  and  then  the 
latter  says — 

"  You  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
that  nondescript;  is  he  giving  you  the 
tip?" 

"  All  in  good  time — all  in  good  time," 
Denzil  Eaikes  replies,  rather  abstractedly. 
"  By-the-bye,"  he  adds,  with  more  ani- 
mation, "  I  am  going  to  see  his  grand- 
mother !" 

"  Whose  ? — Agony  Jack's !"  cries  Mr. 
Sparke. 

Denzil  Raikes  smilingly  nods  an  assent. 

1]— 2 
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"Why,  wliat  the  devil's  that  for? — are 
you  going  to  set  the  family  up  in  life?" 
Mr.  Sparke  inquires. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  "  if 
it  should  be  what  I  half  suspect;  but  the 
bare  idea  makes  me  gasp — come  on." 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  are  very  mysteri- 
ous, J\lr.  Raikes,"  Mr.  Sparke  observes. 
"  But  come  along,  and  I  ^\dll  show  you 
some  more  scenes." 

They  are  in  the  High-street  again,  and 
presently  they  arrive  at  what  appears  on 
the  outside  to  be  a  private  house.  They 
enter,  and  find  the  hall  is  guarded  by  a 
janitor  who  eyes  both  Denzil  Raikes  and 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen  very  closely,  but  as 
Mr.  Sparke  is  a  character  who  is  well 
known  there,  his  presence  is  sufficient 
warrant  for  their  admission.  At  the  end 
of  the  entrance-hall  they  enter  a  magnifi- 
cent apartment  splendidly  fitted  up  with 
luxurious    sofas   and   chairs,    and  hung 
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round  with  mirrors,  while  from  the 
centre  depends  a  massive  chandelier  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  Across  one  end  of 
the  room  is  a  hazard-table,  round  which, 
at  the  moment  Mr.  Sparke  and  his  friends 
enter,  are  seated  some  of  the  flowers,  or 
the  weeds,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
observer,  of  the  British  nobility.  There 
are  four  or  ^ve  earls,  as  many  viscounts, 
one  baronet,  whose  father  was  a  mighty 
statesman  (how  speedily  degenerate  may 
a  great  name  become  !),and  the  remainder 
are  "gentlemen  sportsmen."  They  are 
all  heavily  playing.  The  dice-box  rattles 
fast  and  ringing,  and  at  every  throw 
whole  heaps  of  money,  to  gain  which 
whole  colonies  of  labourers  have  to  till 
the  land,  change  hands,  and  are  swept 
along  the  table  like  fallen  leaves.  The 
baronet  especially  plays  heavily,  and  ap- 
parently recklessly,  and  so  he  has  the 
name  amongst  his  confreres  of  being  a 
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jolly  good  fellow,  while  lie  is  in  reality 
the  narrow-minded  gambler,  without  one 
generous  sentiment  animating  his  breast. 
All  the  patrons  of  this  establishment  are 
observed  to  be  in  full  evening  costume. 
They  have  all  been  dining  with  a  noble 
earl  over  the  way,  and  so  etiquette  and 
profligacy  are  strangely — nay,  harshly — 
blended. 

Mr.  Sparke  is  recognised  by  all  pre- 
sent; but  as  he  informs  his  companions 
that  they  have  other  scenes  yet  to  visit, 
they  hasten  away  after  a  few  moments' 
observation  of  the  play  that  is  going  on 
at  this  aristocratic  table. 

They  reach  the  street  again,  and  they 
turn  up  another  dark  lane,  until  they 
come  to  a  house  of  public  entertainment. 
Stopping  at  the  door  thereof,  Mr.  Sparke 
savs — 

"  Now,  you  will  have  a  scene  here." 

He  conducts  them  upstairs,  and  they 
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reach  a  room  in  which  is  an  excited  assem- 
blage round  a  table,  on  which  the  rattle  of 
the  dice-box  is  heard.  This  is  a  hazard- 
table  of  the  lowest  class.  It  is  so  crowded 
that,  in  order  to  see  what  is  going  on, 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  and  Denzil  Raikes  are 
oblio:ed  to  mount  a  chair  and  look  over 
the  heads  of  those  immediately  before 
them.  It  is  a  scene,  as  Mr.  Sparke  had 
said,  worth  looking  upon.  It  is  true,  the 
company  present  only  play  for  silver ;  but 
there  is  all  the  wild  excitement  that  the 
pursuit  must  ever  produce,  be  the  stake 
an  estate  or  a  shilling. 

Several  of  those  who  are  at  the  table 
have  taken  oiF  their  coats  and  cravats; 
and  the  prominence  of  their  eyes,  the  deep 
flush  of  their  cheeks,  and  the  hoarse  voice, 
bespeak  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  by 
which  they  are  actuated.  "  Seven's  the 
main,"  is  called,  and  a  five  comes  up. 
The  betting  is  then  general,  and  almost 
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instantly  the  tabic  is  covered  with  silver. 
The  box  is  rnttlecl,  and  the  dice  thrown 
out  again  and  r.gain,  and  presently  the 
seven  comes  up.  The  money  is  grasped 
b}'  those  who  have  won  it,  and  one  of  the 
company  bursts  through  the  crowd  with 
frantic  gesture,  declaring  as  he  does  so, 
in  a  voice  made  harsh  by  excitement, 
"  that  his  luck  would  break  the  Bank  of 
England."  He  rushes  downstairs,  no 
doubt  penniless ;  but  his  exit  is  unnoticed 
by  those  who  are  at  the  table,  and  the 
play  goes  on  again  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  Again  and  again  the  box  goes 
down,  and  again  and  again  is  the  table 
covered  with  money.  Presently  another 
unfortunate  being  has  lost  all  he  has,  and 
for  a  moment  he  looks  with  desperate 
calmness  on  the  table  as  though  he  were 
in  meditation  on  the  scene.  The  box 
goes  down  again,  and  then  he  strikes 
his  forehead  violently  with  his  clenched 
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fist,  and  forces  his  way  through  the 
crowd. 

Such  an  exhibition  would  seem  to  be 
common  in  the  place,  and  familiar  to 
those  who  frequent  it;  for  they  delibe- 
rately make  way  for  the  victim,  and  close 
round  the  table  again  as  the  play  goes  on 
and  they  risk  "  the  hazard  of  the  die'^ 
throusrhout  the  live-Ion 2:  nii^ht. 

The  scene  is  not  un frequently  varied 
by  an  appeal  to  force.  A  dispute  arises, 
and  the  blow  quickly  follows  the  word. 
The  fight  is  a  variation  to  the  feelings  of 
excitement  which  exist,  and  the  row  in- 
stantly becomes  general.  The  table  is 
broken  by  one  or  two  jumping  upon  it; 
the  chairs  are  converted  into  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence,  and  the  lights  having 
been  extinguished  and  the  belligerents 
exhausted,  the  room  is  cleared,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day  the  place  is  reno- 
vated, and  by  the  evening  is  fully  pre- 
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pared  again  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
are  the  supporters  of  the  place. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Sparke's  laughing  ap- 
peal, both  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  and  Denzil 
Kaikes  declare  that  they  have  seen  enough 
for  one  night,  and  all  three  therefore  re- 
turn to  the  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MDLLE.    d'aRLINCOURT   AT   HOME. 

Although  the  Earl  of  Sackville  had  in- 
formed the  countess  of  all  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  accident  which  befel 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  at  the  steeple-chase, 
which  led  to  her  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  earl,  he  had  not  informed  her 
that  since  the  other  accident  which  led  to 
her  introduction  into  the  drawing-room 
of  Sackville  House  in  town,  he  had 
become  exceedingly  intimate  with  that 
young  lady,  and  that  he  had  visited  her 
at  her  own  house.  Such,  however,  was 
the  fact ;  but  it  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  been  scarcely — well,  politic. 
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we  will  say,  for  him  to  have  informed 
the  countess  of  it.  The  countess  has, 
however,  frequently  repeated  her  desire 
again  to  see  the  charming  young  lady, 
who  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  en- 
chanting all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact. She  has  not  been  a  worshipper  at 
the  church  of  St.  Bottlenose  since  the 
occasion  which  produced  an  introduction 
between  herself  and  the  countess.  They 
will,  however,  meet  again;  but  for  the 
present  she  is  content  to  enjoy  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  earl  only,  and  that,  too, 
surreptitiously,  for  she  has  plans  of  her 
own — no,  not  altogether  her  own — a  por- 
tion of  which  the  present  chapter  may 
probably  elucidate. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  (the  countess  is 
out  of  town  for  a  week)  is  engaged  to 
dine  with  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt — he  and 
Mr.  Sheraton. 

The  brougham  is  at  the  door,  and  the 
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two  having  taken  their  seats  therein,  the 
coachman  is  directed  to  drive  to  the  re- 
sidence of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

Frequently  had  the  earl  enjoyed  the 
delirium  of  dining  with  that  young  lady; 
for  such  was  the  infatuation  with  which 
the  elegant  foreigner  had  inspired  him, 
that  it  was  a  kind  of  delirium.  The  pre- 
vious dinners  had,  however,  been  merely 
decoys;  but  they  had  succeeded  in  en- 
tangling him  in  that  net  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  was  to  be  firmly  closed 
round  him. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  was  more  than 
usually  gay,  and  as  the  wine  circulated 
he  became  exceedingly  animated.  At  the 
dessert,  which  combined  elegance  with 
costliness,  he  rallied  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
upon  her  epicurean  taste  with  regard  to 
wine. 

''  Oh !  do  I  not  come  from  those  per- 
fumed groves — that  sunny  land  that  gives 
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the  world  its  richest  wine?"  she  cried, 
with  a  smile  that  enchanted  the  earl. 

"  That  is  an  admission  that  you  have 
never  gratified  us  with  before,"  said  the 
Earl  of  Sackville.  "  It  is  a  subject  upon 
which  you  have  always  been  mysteriously 
taciturn.  Break  the  spell,  I  pray  you, 
and  with  your  own  lips  tell  us  your  his- 
tory, mademoiselle;  it  must  be  romantic, 
it  must  be  imbued  with  great  interest." 

"  Ever  gallant,"  said  Mdlle.  D' Arlin- 
court,  with  a  smile,  the  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  which  was  assumed. 

"The  suggestion  seems  to  make  you 
thoughtful,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Alas,  it  may  well  do  so !"  she  said, 
with  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Sheraton  appeared  to  be  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  conversation;  but  it 
might  have  been  observed  that  he  very 
artfully  plied  the  earl  with  wine. 

With  an  apparently  sudden  burst   of 
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animation,  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  added — 
"Tell  my  history!  oh,  would  that  I 
could ! — I  really  know  nothing  of  it." 

"Know  nothing  of  it!"  exclaimed  the 
earl;  ^^how?" 

"  Of  my  early  days  I  know  nothing, 
except  that  that  country  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  my  native  land  was  not  the 
land  of  my  childhood." 

"'  Corsica?"  said  the  Earl  of  Sackville. 
"  Corsica,"    echoed     Mdlle.     D'Arlin- 
court; "the  land,  you  know,  of  the  Ven- 
detta." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  smiled. 
"  Do  you  believe  in  such   a  thing  as 
the  Yendetta?"    Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  in- 
quired, throwing   one    of    her   sweetest 
smiles  upon  the  earl. 

"If  all  the  Corsicans  were  like  you, 
how  could  I  believe  in  such  a  thing?" 
the  earl  inquired,  gazing  with  undisguised 
admiration  upon  his  fair  questioner. 
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''  That  is  no  answer,  my  lord,"  she  said, 
playfully.  "  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Sheraton 
there,  who  seems  so  wrapt  up  in  himself 
that  he  can  pay  no  attention  to  us,  has 
told  me  that  your  family  have,  my  lord, 
in  its  time,  been  the  victim  of  a  Ven- 
detta." 

For  a  moment  the  earl's  countenance 
was  clouded  with  an  expression  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  describe.  Only  for 
a  moment,  however;  for  the  sparkling 
wine  was  accomplishing  its  mission,  and 
the  cloud  instantly  passed  away  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  Yes,  a  family  tradition." 

"  Why,  then,  we  both  have  some  mys- 
terious tradition  connected  with  our  his- 
tory— well,  that  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville,  although  he 
smiled  at  the  suggestion,  was  evidently 
not  pleased  with  it ;  or,  at  all  events,  it 
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gave  rise  to  feelings  in  his  heart  which 
were  not  pleasing  to  him. 

"  But  tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "  what 
you  know  of  your  history." 

"  As  a  very  young  child,"  she  said,  "  it 
is  just  on  the  verge  of  my  recollection.'  I 
was  the  petted  darling;  I  can  recollect 
it,  although  I  was  so  young.  In  a  house 
of  great  extent,  with  great  trees  round 
it,  and  with  all  the  luxuries  with  it  that 
wealth  can  produce;  it  is  like  a  dream 
long  past;  and  then  my  recollection  is  at 
fault,  for  after  some  time  I  am  in  the 
land  which  I  suppose  I  must  consider  the 
land  of  my  birth,  and  I  call  a  lady  and 
gentleman  mamma  and  papa  who  are  not 
so ;  and  then  I  am  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, and  these  two  are  dead."  And  here 
she  drooped  her  beautiful  head  in  real 
amruish. 

'•  But  let  us  change  the  subject,"  she 
said,   suddenly.      ^'  You    have    told    me 
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nothing  about  your  great  horse  that  is 
in  the  great  race.  How  is  he  getting 
on?" 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  was  desirous  of 
changing  the  subject  too,  and  he  ex- 
claimed, ""  Oh,  he  is  going  on  gloriously ! 
you  must  be  there  to  see  him  win — and 
he  will  win,  supposing  our  friend  Sheraton 
here  makes  everything  right  that  he  has 
in  hand;"  and  the  Earl  of  Sackville 
laughed  at  Mr.  Sheraton,  who  passed  the 
decanter  to  the  earl. 

"  Pray,  what  has  Mr.  Sheraton  to  do 
with  it?"  inquired  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Oh,  he  has  everything  to  do  with  it. 
Why,  don't  you  know  that  the  horse  re- 
servedly belongs  to  him  ?"  said  the  earl. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that;  but  what 
is  that  you  say  he  has  in  hand?"  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  wished  to  know. 

"  Ah !  you  must  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  matters  of  this  sort,"  said  the  Earl 
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of  Sackville ;  ''  they  are  things  that  ladies 
cannot  understand." 

"  Oh !  do  not  be  too  sure  of  that !" 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  rising  from 
the  table ;  "  but  I  see  you  are  determined 
to  be  mysterious,  so  I  shall  get  Mr. 
Sheraton  here  by  himself  some  day,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  extract  the  secret  from 
him." 

"  He  shall  never  come  here  alone  1" 
cried  the  earl;  "that  is  the  only  thing 
I  will  not  trust  him  in." 

'•  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  get  you 
alone,  and  see  if  I  can  accomplish  my 
object  with  you ;"  and  she  laughed  out 
merrily  as  she  said  this. 

"  Oh,  willingly !"  eagerly  exclaimed  the 
earl;  "  and  I  will  take  you  at  your  word. 
Now,  that  is  understood." 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had  walked  to- 
wards a  small  papier-mache  table,  upon 
which  was  lying  an  elegant   pearl  box. 

12— :j 
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She  took  hold  of  the  box  apparently  by 
accident;  the  lid  came  open  at  the  touch, 
and  again  apparently  by  accident,  a  pack 
of  cards  tumbled  out  of  the  box,  and  were 
scattered  upon  the  carpet. 

"  Oh,  dear  me  I  how  clumsy  of  me,  to 
oe  sure  1"  cried  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  in 
well-feigned  simplicity;  and  she  was 
about  to  stoop  to  .pick  up  the  cards,  when 
the  Earl  of  Sackville  sprang  forward  and 
gathered  them  up  for  her. 

"Quite  a  suggestive  accident!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  placed  the  cards  on  the 
table.  "What  do  you  say,  mademoiselle? 
Come,  a  challenge!  and  what  shall  the 
game  be?" 

For  an  instant  there  was  a  kind  of 
subtle  twinkle  of  the  eye,  if  wc  may  use 
such  an  expression,  as  the  dark-eyed 
beauty  looked,  with  but  one  glance,  how- 
ever, at  Mr.  Sheraton.  She  replied  to 
the  earl,  with  an  admirably  assumed  aii^ 
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of  indiiference,  ^'  Oh,  my  lord,  I  am 
a  perfect  novice;  I  know  scarcely  any 
game.  It  is  true,  in  Paris,  we  used  to 
while  away  the  long  evenings  wdth  a 
game,  but  there  is  but  one  that  I  know 
anything  of." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  inquired  the  earl. 

Again  there  w^as  the  peculiar  twinkle  of 
the  eye,  and  the  glance  at  Mr.  Sheraton, 
as  she  diffidently  replied,  "  EcartSy 

"  Ecarte !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  w^ho,  by 
this  time,  was  quite  flushed — a  double 
intoxication,  indeed,  creeping  upon  him. 
He  was  dazzled  by  the  charms  of  the 
beauty  before  him,  while  the  wine,  wdiich 
had  been  so  artfully  plied  by  Mr.  Shera- 
ton, w^as  doing  its  work  upon  his  brain. 

"  Ecarte  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  rapturous 
tone;  "the  very  game,  of  all  others,  that 
I  like.  Sheraton!"  he  said,  turning  to 
that  gentleman,  "  will  you  come  and  guide 
me,  and  stake  for  me  ?" 
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"No,  no,  my  lord;  I  will  not!"  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  cried;  "I  cannot  be  any 
match  for  your  lordship ;  I  protest,  I  will 
not!" 

But  the  smiling  beauty  allowed  herself 
to  be  gradually  persuaded,  and  presently 
she  was  seated  opposite  to  the  earl  at  a 
small  table,  and  speedily  they  were  deep 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  game.  Mr.  Shera- 
ton stood  at  the  earl's  elbow,  and  directed 
his  play.  How  little  did  that  noble  lord 
dream  that  opposite  to  him  sat  one  who, 
by  her  dexterity,  seemed  to  have  the 
chances  which  are  incident  to  cards  abso- 
lutely under  her  control  and  direction ! 
Mr.  Sheraton  was  equally  an  adept  with 
her,  and,  probably,  it  was  this  conge- 
niality which  had  originally  brought  them 
together. 

Need  we  point  to  the  result  of  this 
evening's  scene  to  the  infatuated  earl? 
His  senses  were  bewildered  by  the  wiles 
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of  the  beautiful  Corsican,  and  fascinat- 
ingly she  led  him  on,  step  by  step,  to 
what  in  another  man  of  lower  fortune 
and  more  limited  means  would  have  been 
utter  ruin. 

At  first  the  games  were  pretty  evenly 
balanced,  and  Mr.  Sheraton  kept  the  ac- 
count, and  marked  it  with  scrupulous 
accuracy.  Gradually  it  turned  against 
the  earl,  until  late  in  the  evening  the 
grand  total  against  him  stood  at  upwards 
of  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds ! 

But  the  fearful  amount  seemed  to  have 
no  depressing  eiFect  upon  the  earl,  who 
declared  that  he  would  liquidate  it  on 
the  spot.  But  how?  Of  course  he  had 
not  that  amount  with  him,  and  Mr.  She- 
raton said  it  was  absurd  to  think  of  dis- 
charging the  claim  that  evening,  as  to 
draw  a  cheque  not  in  the  recognised  form 
would  seem  strange  for  such  an  amount, 
and  might  lead  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  into 
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unpleasantness.  And  then,  as  though  by 
mere  accident,  he  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  earl's  bankers.  Immediately  upon 
hearing  it,  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  laughed 
merrily,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Why,  what  a  funny  thing — they  are 
my  bankers,  too !" 

"  Dear  me,  that  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence!" cried  Mr.  Sheraton.  "Why, 
then,  you  doubtless  have  a  cheque-book?" 
and  a  slight  tremor  might  have  been  ob- 
served in  his  voice,  by  a  close  observer, 
as  he  said  so. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  here  it  is ;" 
and  she  drew  the  book  from  a  drawer  in 
one  of  the  side  tables. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  gazed  with  a  kind 
of  rapture  upon  her.  He  was  thoroughly 
and  completely  fascinated.  Strange  feel- 
ing in  such  a  man — inexplicable  effect  in 
such  a  mind ! 

"  The  fates  seem  to  conspire  to  compel 
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the  settlement  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Shera- 
ton, as  he  took  the  book.  "  Shall  I  fill 
in  the  amount?" 

"  Do,  Sheraton,  do,"  returned  the  earl ; 
and  then  he  said  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
"What  a  friend  he  is,  isn't  he?  What 
should  I  do  without  him?" 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  mechanically 
signed  the  document,  and  as  Mr.  Sliera- 
ton  handed  it  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
there  was  a  perceptible  trembling  of  the 
hand,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  not  unnatural. 

It  was  late  before  the  Earl  of  Sackville 
could  tear  himself  away,  and  when  he 
and  his  attached  friend  did  rise  to  leave, 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  accompanied  them 
down  the  staircase. 

"  You  will  remember  our  compact !" 
cried  the  Earl  of  Sackville. 

"  Oh !  most  truly,"  she  laughingly  re- 
plied; "and  perhaps  I  may  anticipate  it 
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one  of  these  fine  mornings  at  your  own 
residence." 

"  Oh,  do !"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
rapture. 

*'  I  intend  to  accompany  you  to  the 
great  race,"  she  said,  "  and  as  it  will  soon 
be  here,  we  must  make  arrangements. 
Good  bye — farewell." 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  brilliantly 
attired  footman,  and  as  the  earl  and  Mr. 
Sheraton  descended  the  steps,  the  latter 
and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  exchanged 
glances  which  spoke  of  triumph. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

DENZIL   RAIKES   BECOMES   ACQUAINTED   WITH 
MR.    SHERATON. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  the  sporting 
world,  and  all  the  sporting  houses  in 
London  are  doing  a  great  trade.  The 
great  event  of  the  year,  the  world-re- 
nowned Derby,  is  at  hand,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  which  we  speak,  although 
connected  with  that  great  event,  is  of  an 
unwonted  character.  Arbitrator,  from 
his  performances  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  before,  has  all  through  the  winter 
been  in  the  position  of  first  favourite,  but 
he  has  now  been  suddenly  supplanted  by 
an  unknown  horse  belono^ino:  to  Mr.  She- 
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raton,  a  horse  witliout  a  name.  It  has 
suddenly  transpired  that  tliis  unknown, 
nameless  animal  has  been  baeked  simul- 
taneously in  every  large  town  in  the  king- 
dom, for  such  an  immense  amount  of 
money,  that  if  he  should  win,  a  million 
sterling  will  not  discharge  the  claims  of 
his  owner.  At  Mr.  Sparke's  the  excite- 
ment is  intense;  for  it  is  now  pretty  well 
known  to  all  that  gentleman's  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  John 
Busby  and  his  friend  Willum,  who  have 
the  care  of  the  unknown  colt,  put  up  at 
the  Horse  and  Jockey  when  they  are  in 
town.  This  fact  has  been  a  great  card 
for  Mr.  Sparke,  and  his  house  is  crowded 
every  evening  by  sporting  men,  who  are 
very  desirous  now  of  cultivating  John 
Busby's  acquaintance,  and  who  go  to  Mr. 
Sparke's  on  the  chance  of  meeting  him. 

"We   are  within  a  week  of  the   irreat 
Derby,  and  John  Busby,  with  Willum,  is 
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again  at  Mr.  Sparke's,  on  his  way  through 
town  to  Epsom.  Speedily  it  is  noised 
about  that  he  has  arrived,  and  in  the 
evening  the  bar-parlour  is  crammed  to 
excess.  John  Busby  and  Willum  feel 
their  importance,  and  they  remain  with 
Mr.  Sparke  in  the  snuggery  behind  the  bar. 
Since  we  last  saw  Denzil  Eaikes,  he 
has  become  exceedingly  intimate  with 
Mr.  Sparke.  In  fact,  they  are  closely 
associated,  and  they  have  been  so  ever 
since  the  trial  at  which  they  were  present 
on  Xewmarket  Heath.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, too,  that  Denzil  Eaikes  has  been 
continually  in  conversation  with  Agony 
Jack.  Both  these  strange  and  opposite 
characters  are  constant  visitors  at  the 
Horse  and  Jockey,  and  Agony  Jack  espe- 
cially, for  thereat  he  finds  a  ready  market 
for  the  cards  in  which  he  deals,  and  from 
which  he  gains  a  livelihood.  The  secret 
of  the  interest  which  Denzil  Eaikes  mani- 
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festly  takes  in  Agony  Jack,  even  Mr. 
Sparke  has  been  unable  to  fathom;  for 
when  he  has  questioned  Raikes  upon  the 
subject,  he  has  invariably  given  the  same 
answer,  "All  in  good  time,  all  in  good 
time."  It  is  clear,  however,  to  Mr.  Sparke, 
that  Raikes  is  making  some  secret  inves- 
tigation. Indeed,  he  has  gone  so  far  on 
some  occasions  as  to  tell  Sparke  that  pro- 
bably he  may  some  day  need  his  assist- 
ance on  some  matter  as  yet  not  ready  for 
development. 

Denzil  Raikes  has  entered  into  a  kind 
of  compact  with  Mr.  Sparke,  that  when- 
ever John  Busby  comes  to  town,  he  shall 
be  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  invariably, 
when  John  Busby  has  been  in  town, 
Denzil  Raikes  has  spent  the  evening  with 
liim  at  the  Horse  and  Jockey. 

Mr.  Sparke  has  informed  John  and 
Willum  that  he  expects  Mr.  Raikes  to 
favour  him  with  a  call  that  evenino:. 
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''  Blest  if  I  don't  think  he's  allers  a- 
calling  here !"  Mr.  Willum  observes. 

We  should  have  stated  that  the  usual 
ornaments  of  Mr.  Sparke's  table — spirits, 
pipes,  and  tobacco — are  prominent  ob- 
jects in  his  parlour,  and  both  Willum  and 
John  have  their  pipes  in  their  mouths. 

Now  John  Busby,  ever  since  his  first 
interview  with  Denzil  Kaikes,  has  looked 
upon  that  individual  as  a  particularly 
mysterious  personage,  and  has  always 
felt  a  kind  of  awe  in  his  presence.  He 
therefore  rebukes  Willum  solemnly  for 
speaking  of  "  a  gentleman  as  comes  from 
t'other  side  o'  the  world,  and  has  to  do 
with  a  out-an'-out  favourite." 

Willum  observes,  between  the  puffs  of 
his  pipe,  that  he  has  only  spoken  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  fact;  but  if 
John  didn't  like  it,  he  wouldn't  argue  the 
matter. 

"  Xo,  and  that's  true  for  you,  my  young 
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smiler;  for  when  you  gets  into  a  argi- 
ment,  you  generally  bolts,"  John  Busby 
observes,  winking  upon  Mr.  Sparke. 

"Just  like  you,  John,  when  you  be  at 
the  prog,"  replies  Willum. 

"  There  you're  wrong  again,  my  young 
undeweloped  swell,"  says  John  Busby; 
"  I  eats  fast,  it's  true,  but  I  never  bolts." 

"  An  drinks  too,  eh  ?  wot  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Sparke?"  Willum  rejoins. 

Before  Mr.  Sparke  could  say  what  he 
was  thus  required  to  say,  John  Busby 
cried — 

"  Willum,  wot  a  cove  eats  and  drinks, 
and  how  he  eats  and  drinks,  ain't  nothin' 
to  such  fast  young  buffers  as  you;  and 
the  less  you  say  upon  sich  delicate  pints 
the  better.  That's  my  opinion,  and  that 
I  sticks  to." 

John  Busby  was  apparently  getting  a 
little  excited,  and  probably  another  re- 
mark of  "  Willum's"  would  have  2fot  him 
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considerably  out,  especially  as  Willum's 
observations  were  bordering  on  the  per- 
sonal. Fortunately,  therefore,  just  at  this 
moment,  the  man  behind  the  bar  put  his 
head  in  at  the  window,  and  informed  Mr. 
Sparke  that  a  gentleman  desired  to  speak 
to  him.  Mr.  Sparke  having  left  the  snug- 
gery in  obedience  to  this  summons,  John 
Busby  and  Willum  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  exclaim — 

"  Well,  Pm  blest !  this  is  the  very  last 
thing  I  should  have  expected,  except 
your  ghost.  Why,  how  are  you,  Mr. 
Nixon?  Walk  in,  sir.  You'll  find  some- 
body inside  that  you've  seen  before." 

And  Jonas  Nixon,  the  next  minute, 
presented  himself  in  the  snuggery  before 
the  astonished  gaze  of  John  Busby  and 
Willum. 

"  Well,  sir,"  repeating  Mr.  Sparke's 
words,  identically  the  same,  "  I  should  as 
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soon  have  expected  to  see  your  ghost, 
sir !"  exclaimed  John  Busby. 

Jonas  Nixon  smiled,  and  said  that  as 
he  had  to  pass  the  night  in  London,  on 
his  way  to  Epsom,  and  knowing  that 
John  Busby  always  put  up  at  Mr.  Sparke's, 
he  had  come  up  to  have  a  quiet  evening 
with  them. 

The  look  of  undisguised  astonishment 
with  which  John  Busby  received  this  an- 
nouncement was  so  marked  that  Jonas 
Nixon  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
outright.  Jonas  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  inform  John  Busby,  or  any  of 
the  friends  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
joined,  that  the  visit  which  he  had  paid 
them  had  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and 
arrangement,  that  very  afternoon,  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Sheraton.  That  gentle- 
man, in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposition 
which  the  Earl  of  Sackville  had  made  to 
him  respecting  Denzil  Raikes,  had  sent  for 
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Jonas  Nixon,  and  after  various  sugges- 
tions, and  as  the  result  of  a  rather  lengthy 
discussion,  it  was  arranged  between 
them,  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Sheraton's  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Denzil  Eaikes, 
that  Jonas  Nixon  should  proceed  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Sparke,  ingratiate  himself 
with  that  gentleman  and  Eaikes,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  regular  visitor  at  the  Horse 
and  Jockey  on  stated  occasions,  and  that 
late  in  the  evening  Mr.  Sheraton  should 
himself  drive  up  to  that  hostelry,  to  make 
believe  that  he  was  seeking  Jonas  Nixon 
on  important  business,  and  that  he  should 
in  this  way  be  introduced  to  DenzilRaikes, 
the  rest  to  be  left  to  Mr.  Sheraton  him- 
self. 


13—2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JONAS   NIXON    UNBENDS,    AND    RELATES   A   STORY. 

Jonas  Nixon  was  very  politely  invited  to 
take  a  chair,  which  he  did,  and  he  called 
for  that  spirituous  support  which  it  was 
well  known  the  Horse  and  Jockey  could 
supply.  For  a  short  time  after  his  ar- 
rival, his  presence  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  depressing  influence  upon  both 
"  Willum  "  and  John  Busby.  Presently, 
however,  Denzil  Raikes,  who  had,  no 
doubt,  been  sent  for  by  Mr.  Sparke,  ar- 
rived. He  was  introduced  to  Jonas 
Nixon,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
whole  party  became  very  convivial  in  that 
snuggery  behind  Mr.  Sparke's  bar. 
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"  You  haven't  got  a  bad  crib  here, 
Sparke/*  said  Jonas  Nixon. 

"  Well,  I've  made  it  a  pretty  good  one, 
you  see,"  returned  Sparke. 

"And  I  should  fancy  that  you  are 
about  the  man  to  do  it,  Sparke — eh?" 
And  Jonas  Nixon  laughed  expressively, 
as  though  there  was  some  secret  meaning 
in  his  remark. 

''Been  a  traveller,  I  believe?"  said 
Jonas,  turning  to  Denzil  Eaikes. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  a  few  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,"  replied  Raikes. 

"  Seen  much  racing  in  your  time  ?"  in- 
quired Jonas  Nixon,  with  a  good  show  of 
simplicity;  for,  of  course,  he  knew  how 
intimately  connected  with  the  American 
horse  Raikes  was. 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  it,  in 
connexion  with  my  friend  Sparke  here, 
since  I  returned  to  this  country,"  replied 
Denzil  Raikes,  smiling. 
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"  Yes,"  joined  in  Sparke,  and  nudging 
Jonas  as  he  spoke ;  "  and  the  first  bit  of 
racing  he  was  put  up  to  was  the  steeple- 
chase down  by  Sackville  Chase." 

"Ay,  ay!"  said  Jonas  Nixon,  with  a 
chuckle,  and  returning  the  nudge  to  Mr. 
Sparke;  then,  turning  to  Denzil  Raikes 
again,  he  said,  "Heavy  game  that,  sir;  a 
very  heavy  game." 

"It  certainly  was;  I  cannot  deny  it," 
said  Denzil  Raikes ;  "  and  I  must  confess 
to  having  learned  a  dodge  or  two — as  I  be- 
lieve you  call  it — from  our  friend  Sparke." 

Jonas  Nixon  was  not  at  all  gratified 
to  hear  this,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  He 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  keep  Den- 
zil Raikes  in  conversation,  and  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  him. 

"  Ah !"  he  said,  "  there  have  been  rum 
games  in  connexion  with  steeple-chases ; 
you've  seen  a  few  in  your  time,  Sparke 
—eh?" 
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Mr.  Sparke  enjoyed  the  compliment 
too  much  to  acknowledge  it  in  words,  but 
he  smiled  his  satisfaction. 

"But,  Sparke,  my  boy!"  cried  Jonas 
Nixon,  who  seemed  to  become  more  con- 
vivial and  conversational  as  the  evening 
advanced,  "  you  never  in  your  born  days 
saw  such  a  game  as  the  steeple-chase  I 
once  saw,  not  far  from  our  place;  a 
real  steeple-chase  run  from  the  steeple 
itself  —  leastways  from  the  church- 
yard." 

"What  were  that,  sir?"  inquired  John 
Busby,  while  Willum  gazed  with  eager 
expectation  at  Jonas  Nixon. 

"  It  was  the  out  and  outerest,  rummiest 
go  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life,"  said  Jonas 
Nixon.  "It's  a  good  many  years  ago, 
now,  that  what  I  am  going  to  relate  oc- 
curred ;  but  it  was  the  funniest  affair,  I 
think,  I  ever  witnessed;"  and  then  Jonas 
related  the  following  story  of 
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A  Steeple-chase  from  a  Churchyard. 

"In    our   neiglibourliood,  then,   there 
lived  a  regular,  upright,  and  straightfor- 
ward, jolly  old  farmer,  whose  name  was 
Pountney ;  one  of  the  right  sort  he  was. 
He  farmed  a  good  bit  of  land,  always  had 
iirst-rate  stock,  and  was  particularly  fond 
of  steeple-chasing.     He  had  one  or  two 
good    hunters    himself,    but   he    always 
seemed  to  take  more  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  chase  than  in  taking  part  in  it.     As 
to  steeple-chasing,  he  was  always  in  his 
glory  at  that,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to 
be  present  at  every  steeple-chase  that  took 
place  within  a  hundred  miles  of  his  house. 
He  liked  it  for  the  sport  alone,  for  he 
never  speculated  upon  it  much.     The  old 
chap  had  in  his  younger  days  been  mar- 
ried, as  I  have  heard,  but  his  wife  died 
early,  and  he  never  supplied  her  place 
with  another.     But  although  he  had  no 
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children  of  his  own,  his  sister  had  four 
sons;  and  these  four  sons  were  brought 
up  on  their  uncle's  farm,  and  it  was  un- 
derstood by  all  the  neighbourhood  round, 
that,  at  the  old  chap's  death,  the  pro- 
perty would  be  distributed  amongst 
them;  audit  was  very  well  known  that 
the  jolly  old  fellow  had  saved  a  good  deal 
of  money  independently  of  the  farm,  which 
was  his  own  property.  The  four  nephews 
were  fine,  stalwart  young  men,  indus- 
trious too,  and  they  were  treated  just  as 
though  they  were  sons  of  old  Pountney. 
When  the  old  man  went  to  the  different 
steeple-chases,  he  would  take  one  of  the 
boys,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  with  him, 
giving  each  a  turn.  At  home  he  always 
kept  up  a  jolly  house;  and  at  Christmas- 
time the  place  was  open  to  all  the  neigh- 
bours round.  Old  Pountney  was  a  tho- 
rough-bred English  farmer,  a  fine  old 
English  agriculturist;  and  at  Christmas- 
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time  his  great  delight  was  to  make  all 
around  liim  happy  and  comfortable,  and 
jolly  and  jovial,  and  all  were  welcomed 
at  the  old  farmhouse.  On  such  occa- 
sions, his  great  delight  was  to  set  the 
younger  members  of  his  neighbourhood 
to  a  little  foot  steeple-chasing  across  the 
great  farmyard,  and  into  the  meadow  be- 
yond. He  would  establish  stakes  of  five 
shillings  each,  given  by  himself;  and  glo- 
rious fun  it  was  to  see  the  youngsters 
jumping  the  mounds  and  the  hedge  into 
the  meadow,  and  the  ditch  beyond,  and 
coming  in  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
farmyard  to  the  winning-post,  where 
jolly  old  Pountney  would  station  himself 
as  judge,  and,  immediately  after  the  race 
was  over,  award  the  prize  to  the  successful 
competitor.  If  the  weather  happened  to 
be  dirty,  which  was  usually  the  case,  he 
enjoyed  it  all  the  more.  Nothing  de- 
lighted him  so  much,  when  the  ground 
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was  muddy  and  deep,  and  holding,  as  to 
get  half  a  dozen  of  his  labourers  to  run  a 
long  steeple-chase  for  a  sovereign ;  and  if 
any  of  them  floundered  in  the  mud,  he 
roared  again  with  delight.  Old  Pount- 
ney^s  house  was  situated  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  with  a  brook  which  meandered 
through  the  grounds,  and  which  was  very 
winding.  In  the  distance,  on  an  emi- 
nence— it  must  have  been  about  two  miles 
off — stood  the  parish  church,  with  its 
well-filled  churchyard  round  it,  looking 
like  a  great  mound  in  the  distance.  Often 
would  the  old  man  stand  and  look  at  it 
from  his  front  door,  and  say  to  his  visi- 
tors, while  a  twinkle  might  have  been  ob- 
served in  his  eye,  '  What  a  fine  country  it 
would  be  for  a  steeple- chase,  from  the  old 
church  yonder,  down  to  this  very  door — 
wouldn't  it?'  As  I  have  said,  the  church 
was  about  two  miles  off,  straight  across 
the  country ;  but  by  the  road,  which  was 
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circuitous,  it  was  more  than  three.  Well, 
years  rolled  on,  and  at  length  the  old  man 
was  taken  ill.  He  felt  that  his  time  was 
come,  but  even  then  he  was  jolly;  said 
he'd  had  a  long  spell  of  it,  and  it  was 
time  that  he  was  reaped.  On  his  death- 
bed he  sent  for  an  attorney,  and  had  his 
will  made,  so  as  to  provide  for  his  four 
nephews;  and  this  having  been  done,  he 
gave  special  instructions  about  his  funeral, 
and  more  particularly  that  his  will  should 
be  read  before  the  funeral  left  the  house, 
and  that  all  his  neighbours  should  be  in- 
vited to  attend  at  the  reading  of  the  will, 
as  it  was  his  intention  to  provide  some- 
thing for  all ;  and  when  he  said  '  provide 
something  for  all,'  it  might  have  been  ob- 
served that  a  faint  smile  stole  over  his 
countenance  expressive  of  an  inward  en- 
joyment. Shortly  after  this  the  old  man 
peacefully  and  tranquilly  died,  and  the 
day  for  the  funeral  was  fixed.     Agreeably 
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with  the  old  man's  desire,  all  his  friends 
and  neighbours  were  invited,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  attended;  and  as  many 
as  could  get  in  assembled  in  the  large 
room,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  old 
man's  will  was  produced,  and  opened  by 
the  legal  functionary  who  had  drawn  it. 
All  listened  with  respectful  attention  to 
the  reading,  which  was  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with.  First  of  all,  the  deceased 
left  his  money,  the  amount  of  which  was 
stated,  to  be  equally  divided  between  his 
four  nephews.  He  then  said  that  he  felt 
some  difficulty  about  the  farm,  which 
ought  to  go  only  to  one,  and  he  did  not 
know  which  to  choose,  for  he  liked  them 
all  equally;  in  order,  therefore,  to  settle 
this  difficulty,  and  to  provide  something 
pleasing  for  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
he  had  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  farm 
could  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  and  it 
was  this: — First  of  all  he  should  require 
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his  four  nephews,  attired  in  long  cloaks 
and  flowing  hatbands,  to  follow  him  to 
the  grave,  and  to  pay  respectful  attention 
to  the  funeral  service  that  would  be  read 
over  him.  The  moment  that  was  con- 
cluded, they  were  to  start  fairly,  in  their 
cloaks  and  hatbands,  and  the  one  that 
reached  the  farmhouse  first  was  to  be 
the  possessor  of  the  farm.  For  a  moment 
all  those  who  were  assembled  looked  with 
ludicrous  astonishment  at  the  person  Avho 
was  reading  the  will,  and  then  burst  into 
a  roar  of  laughter.  The  attorney  was 
requested  to  read  the  clause  of  the  will 
again,  which  he  did,  and  one  which  was 
appended  to  it,  which  the  testator  called 
'  the  conditions,'  which  were  that  the 
competitors  should  run  in  their  cloaks 
and  hatbands,  and  that  none  should  take 
the  high-road,  but  go  across  the  fields. 
That  the  one  who  came  in  second  should 
receive  100^.  from  the  winner,  the  third 
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50/.,  and  the  fourth  50/.,  so  that  he  should 
pay  for  the  farm  200/. — a  stake,  as  the 
testator  added,  worth  running  for.  Well, 
the  funeral  set  out,  and  a  jovial  lot  you 
may  well  understand  they  were.  Long 
before  the  procession  had  arrived  at  the 
church,  the  news  of  the  strange  will  the 
old  fellow  had  made  had  spread  in  all 
directions,  and  so  the  churchyard  was 
filled  with  spectators,  much  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  parson  who  had  to  per- 
form the  service.  Outside  the  church- 
yard was  a  considerable  number  of  horse- 
men, who  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
seeing  the  steeple-chase  and  following  it 
up.  AVell,  the  coffin  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  and  the  funeral  service  was 
proceeded  with;  and  it  was  a  sight  in- 
deed to  witness  the  four  brothers,  all 
about  of  a  size,  looking  eagerly  towards 
the  house  in  the  distance,  and  evidently 
thinking  which  would  be  the  best  route 
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to  take.  The  nearer  the  service  got  to  a 
close,  the  more  manifest  this  was.  When 
the  clergyman  had  uttered  the  last  line, 
he  was  astounded  by  the  shout  that  was 
set  up  by  all  the  spectators,  and  he  stood 
aghast  when  he  saw  the  four  brothers 
dash  away  as  though  they  were  mad, 
tucking  up  their  cloaks  and  tearing  down 
the  churchyard  as  hard  as  they  could 
split.  He,  too,  however,  laughed  heartily 
with  the  rest  as  he  saw  the  brothers  leap 
the  churchyard  wall  abreast  and  take  to 
the  field  beyond.  All  the  horsemen  fol- 
lowed at  their  heels,  and  a  good  many  of 
the  pedestrians.  Never  was  there  such 
a  steeple-chase  seen.  The  four  hatbands 
waved  in  the  wind,  and  the  cloaks  in  the 
distance  gave  the  competitors  the  appear- 
ance of  running  in  black  sacks.  This  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  soon  changed,  for 
one  of  the  brothers  tucked  his  cloak  up, 
and  wound  it  round  his  body  under  his 
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arms,  and  this  example  the  others  imme- 
diately followed ;  and  then  they  all  looked 
as  if  they  had  swimming-belts  on.  At 
the  first  hedge  one  of  the  brothers,  who 
was  leading,  split  his  trousers  all  down 
the  leg  in  front ;  while  another,  in  taking 
the  leap,  floundered  on  all  fours  into  the 
mud  on  the  other  side,  and  thereby 
changed  his  personal  appearance  and  hue 
instanter.  On,  however,  they  tore  at  a 
glorious  pace,  and  they  approached  the 
brook,  where  nearly  all  the  parish  had 
assembled.  As  of  course  this  was  the 
great  leap  of  the  line,  no  little  curiosity 
was  manifested  about  it;  and  when  the 
competitors  arrived  at  the  field  in  which 
the  brook  was  situated,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous shout,  and  all  were  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement.  Up  to  this  point  the 
brothers  had  all  kept  together,  and  this 
order  of  things  was  not  changed  until 
reaching  the  brook.  The  water  had  been 
VOL.  II.  14 
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much  swollen  by  recent  rain,  and  so  the 
leap  was  much  greater  than  usual.     On 
they  came,   however,  full  of  determina- 
tion.    They  all  arrived  together,  took  the 
leap  together,  and  all  jumped  slap  into 
the  middle  of  the  brook.     The  roar  that 
this  occasioned  might   have  been  heard 
a  mile  off.     The  competitors,  however, 
were  not  damped  in  their  ardour.     They 
scrambled  to  the  other  side,  got  on  the 
land  again,  and  again  made  the  running 
in  a  most  ludicrous  pickle.     By  the  time 
they  arrived  at  the  hedge  leading  into  the 
farmyard,  they  were  a  mass  of  mud,  each 
of  them.     The  final  struggle  had  now  to 
come;  they  had  kept  tolerably  well  toge- 
ther, and  now  the  youngest  of  the  four 
made  a  desperate  eifort,  cleared  the  last 
hedge  in  advance,  dashed  across  the  yard, 
and  came  up  to  the  door  where  the  at- 
torney was  waiting  as  judge,  and  won  the 
farm  by  half  a  dozen  yards." 
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This  story  of  Jonas  Nixon  amused  his 
auditors  mightily,  and  Willum  asseve- 
rated that  "  bust  his  buttons  if  it  warn't 
the  spreeishist  go  he'd  ever  listened  to ;" 
and  then,  after  a  moments  thought,  he 
cried,  "  Lord !  shouldn't  I  like  to  a  seen 
'em  taking  the  brook!"  and  he  laughed 
at  the  picture  that  was  suggested  to  his 
mind,  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. They  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
hilarity,  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
gentleman  ^vished  particularly  to  see  Mr. 
Nixon. 

''Why,  who  could  have  known  that 
I  was  here?"  asked  Jonas  Nixon,  with 
well-feigned  astonishment.  "Ask  him  his 
name,"  he  said  to  the  man  at  the  door. 

The  man  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
immediately  returned  with  the  announce- 
ment that  it  was  ]\Ir.  Sheraton. 

"  Mr.  Sheraton !"  cried  John  Busby,  in 
real  excitement. 

14—2 
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''  Muster  Sheraton !"  exclaimed  Willum, 
equally  surprised. 

"  Mr.  Sheraton !"  said  Jonas  Nixon,  as 
though  he  were  surprised  too.  ''  Ask 
him  in  here;  eh,  Sparke?'* 

That  was  just  the  very  tiling  that 
Sparke  would  desire  to  do,  and  a  close 
observer  might  have  discovered  a  gleam 
of  satisfaction  in  the  countenance  of 
Denzil  Raikes. 

Mr.  Sheraton  was  accordingly  shown 
in,  and  Jonas  Nixon  introduced  him  to 
the  company. 

"  Dear,  dear,"  thought  Willum,  "  how 
very  perlite  he  is !"  but  AYillum  did  not 
say  anything. 

"  Genelmen  all,"  said  Jonas,  "  this  is 
the  genelman  as  is  the  owner  of  the 
favourite;  leastways  he  ain't  such  a 
good  favourite  as  the  Yankee  Doodle; 
but   never   mind,    you'll   see   what   you 
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shall  see.  Won't  they,  sir?"  (This  to 
^Ir.  Sheraton.) 

]\lr.  Sheraton  smiled  blandly  to  all 
around,  and  said  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  got  their  money  on  the  colt  advan- 
tageously placed,  averaging  very  long 
odds  indeed ;  therefore  there  Avas  no  ne- 
cessity to  make  any  further  secret  about 
the  horse.  "  He  is  indeed,"  he  said,  "  a 
wonder;  and  when  he  appears,  you  will 
all  be  astonished  at  him." 

"  Here's  a  gent  here  as  wont  be  parti- 
cularly pleased  at  wdiat  you're  a- say  in'  of, 
sir,  I'm  a-thinkin',"  said  Jonas. 

''  Indeed !  how  is  that  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Sheraton. 

"  Why,  this  gent  here  as  is  a-sitting 
next  to  me  is  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen's  most 
intimate  friend." 

"Indeed!"  cried  Mr.  Sheraton,  in 
simulated  astonishment. 
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"Oh,  sir,"  said  Denzil  Raikes,  "your 
friend  is  quite  in  error,  I  can  assure  you, 
for  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  got 
such  a  clipper." 

"  Sir,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so," 
said  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  And  I  was  already  aware  of  the  fact," 
said  Denzil  Raikes. 

"  Indeed !"  cried  Mr.  Sheraton,  glanc- 
ing at  Jonas  Nixon. 

"  You  know'd  it?"  ejaculated  that  in- 
dividual. 

"I  did,"  replied  Denzil  Raikes,  coolly; 
"  I  knew  all  about  it." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Sparke  went  hastily 
across  the  room,  pretending  to  take  some- 
thing from  the  table  that  was  in  front  of 
Denzil  Raikes,  but  in  reality  to  tread  upon 
that  gentleman's  toe,  as  a  warning  to  him 
to  be  cautious. 

"  I  hope  you  wont  think  me  too 
curious  in  asking  how  you  knew  this?'* 
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said  Mr.  Sheraton,  with  his  bland 
smile. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not,"  replied  Denzil 
Raikes;  "you  are  doubtless  acquainted 
with  Lord  Belfleur?" 

"  Lord  Belfleur !"  cried  Mr.  Sheraton, 
"  of  course  I  am." 

"So  am  I,"  said  Raikes,  "and  so  is 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  who  knew  the  young 
lord  in  America." 

"  Then  I  suppose  they  frequently 
meet?"  Mr.  Sheraton  inquired. 

"Yery  often,"  said  Denzil  Raikes; 
"and  let  me  tell  you  this  much, — per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  Lord  Belfleur 
has  a  higher  notion  of  our  American 
horse  than  he  has  of  your  incognito ;  but 
perhaps  that's  prejudice;  he  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  horse,  and  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  him.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
him,  too." 

If  Mr.  Sheraton  had  known  his  new 
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friends  all  his  life,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  at  home  with  them  than  he 
was  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  whole  party 
made  a  night  of  it.  When  they  broke 
up,  Mr.  Sheraton  said  he  was  delighted 
to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Denzil 
Eaikes,  and  pressed  him  to  dine  with  him 
the  next  day  but  one.  Denzil  Raikes 
consented  to  do  so.  He  said  he  had 
rather  an  important  engagement  that 
morning,  which  might  delay  him  some 
time,  but  he  w^uld  be  with  Mr.  Sheraton 
at  the  time  appointed. 

"An  appointment?"  said  Mr.  Sparke, 
inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  r.eplied  Denzil  Raikes,  "with 
Agony  Jack's  grandmother." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

LORD  BELFLEUR  AT  HOME — DOMESTIC  SECRETS  IN 
THE  SACKVILLE  FAMILY — LORD  BELFLEUR  AND 
THE  HONOURABLE  REGINALD  LONGREACH  PAY 
AN    UNEXPECTED  VISIT   TO    MDLLE.  d'aRLINCOURT. 

We  parted  with  Lord  Belfleur  on  the 
landmg-place  at  Liverpool.  We  meet 
with  him  again  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
at  all  events  at  breakfast  with  them.  His 
mother  naturally  looks  upon  him  as  the 
worthy  scion  of  a  noble  house;  but  her 
second-born  monopolises  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  affection — that  second-born  who 
will  in  due  time  minister  to  a  benighted 
circle  of  fashion  in  the  church  of  St.  Bottle- 
nose  in  the  West,  and  who  will  ultimately 
become  a  bishop  if  influence  and    high 
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position  can  secure  a  see.  The  coun- 
tess has  pardonable  pride  in  both  her  sons ; 
but  Eeginald,  her  second-born,  is  the 
more  interesting  to  her,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression  with  regard  to  mo- 
therly affection.  He  will  have,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  iight  his  way  up  in  the  world ; 
he  will  have  to  struggle  to  obtain  the 
smiles  of  a  premier ;  and  he  may  possibly 
have  to  conciliate  the  good  offices  of  a 
stern  lord-chancellor.  These  are  possi- 
bilities in  the  struggling  career  that  is 
before  him,  which  she  believes  he  will 
successfully  surmount  and  pass  triumph- 
antly through ;  but  it  is  the  anticipation 
of  them  which  adds  intensity  to  the  ad- 
miring affection  of  his  mother  for  Eegi- 
nald Longreach.  Lord  Belfleur  will  have 
no  such  life-struggle;  his  path  will  be 
smooth:  he  is  the  heir  to  the  earldom; 
he  is  an  hereditary  legislator,  or  will  be 
some  day.     In   the   ordinary   course   of 
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things,  he  will  appear  in  the  Lower  House 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  county 
in  which  Sackville  Chase  is  situated,  and 
hfe  will  have  no  battle  of  life  to  fight. 
The  fond  mamma  looks  proudly  on  them 
both ;  but  her  smiles  are  more  prolonged 
when  directed  to  her  second-born  than 
when  they  shine  upon  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was,  my 
dear,"  the  Countess  of  Sackville  is  saying 
to  Lord  Belfleur,  "that  you  took  your 
trip  to  America  before  this  horrid  war 
began !" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that,"  Lord  Bel- 
fleur says;  "there  would  have  been  more 
to  see,  you  know,  in  the  war;"  and  then 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  as  he  added — 
"  Shouldn't  I  like  to  have  been  in  that 
row  in  New  York,  when  they  burnt  the 
public  offices  and  hung  the  provost- 
marshal  !" 

"  Goodness    gracious    me !    why,    my 
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dear?"  inquired  the  Countess  of  Sackville, 
holding  up  her  hands  in  astonishment, 
and  looking  horrified. 

"Why,  I  should  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  with  my  double  Man  ton 
on  some  of  those  rowdies  ;  I'd  have 
brought  a  few  of  them  down,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  That  would  have  been  pwime !"  cried 
the  Honourable  Reginald,  and  laughing 
to  his  mamma  at  the  notion. 

"  Reginald,  my  dear,"  said  the  countess, 
severely,  "  how  can  you  talk  in  that  way? 
That  sort  of  thing  will  never  do  for  the 
pulpit." 

''Yes,  you  see,  that's  the  worst  of  it; 
one  can't  always  say  what  one  likes  in 
the  pulpit,"  replied  Reginald. 

"  If  you  wish  to  say  what  you  like  in  a 
pulpit,"  joined  in  Lord  Belfleur,  "  the 
States  of  America  would  be  just  the  place 
for  you,  Reginald." 
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*'  Indeed,  my  dear  !  what  do  you 
mean?"  inquired  the  countess. 

"  AVhy,  in  the  pulpits  there  they  say 
just  what  they  like — not  about  religion, 
but  about  people.  Oh,  it's  the  finest  fun 
in  the  world  to  go  into  what's  called  a 
place  of  worship  in  America — ^  meet'n,* 
they  call  it;  for  if  you  are  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  congregation,  you  will 
hear  all  about  their  doings  of  the  week, 
if  they  have  been  at  all  prominent.  And 
a  capital  plan  it  is.  You  can  go  to 
'meet'n'  on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  in- 
dulge in  a  kind  of  '  Satirist'  newspaper, 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  it." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  that  that 
takes  place  in  the  Established  Church?" 
cried  the  Countess  of  Sackville,  in  a  tone 
of  horror. 

"  No,  I  don't,  my  dear  mamma,  because 
you  see  there  is  no  Established  Church 
there,"  replied  Lord  Belfleur;  "all  their 
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reli<]:ion  is  home-made."  And  then  he 
laughed,  because  he  thought  he  had  said 
a  i]^ood  thinf]^. 

"  True,  I  forgot  that,"  said  the  coun- 
tess; "but  they  have  a  church  something 
analogous  to  ours,  have  they  not?" 

"  Oh,  they've  got  a  lot  of  churches  that 
are  like  St.  Bottlenose,  of  course — shoals 
of  'em,  indeed,"  said  the  eldest  son  of  the 
house  of  Sackville. 

"  And  is  it  in  those  temples  that  such 
exhibitions  take  place?"  inquired  the 
countess. 

"Why,  no,  they  are  tolerably  ortho- 
dox," said  the  young  lord ;  "  it's  in  your 
snoffling  praise- God-barebones  shops  that 
you  get  the  religious  scandal  that  I  speak 
of." 

"I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  dear; 
but  you  know  that  that  sort  of  thing 
is  not  confined  to  America.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  too  much  of  it  here.     But 
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the  scandal  is  not  exclusively  in  the 
pulpit  here ;  they  go  a  great  deal  farther 
than  that  in  London.  You  know,  my 
dear,  that  I  founded  and  endowed  St. 
Bottlenose;  it  will  be  Reginald's  sacred 
home,  by-and-bye." 

"  Oh,  not  yet,  mamma ;  I  don't  want  it 
just  yet;  I  must  have  a  game  or  two 
more,  you  know !"  cried  Reginald. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear,  by  a 
game  or  two?"  inquired  the  countess,  in 
a  tone  of  solemnity  that  quite  awed  Regi- 
nald, although  it  made  Lord  Belfleur 
laugh.  "  What  can  you  mean,  Reginald, 
my  dear?" 

"Why,  Hubert  there  can  have  his  games 
all  over  the  world;  so  ought  I,"  said  Re- 
ginald, pettishly. 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  my 
dear,  you  can  go  where  you  like,  and  enjoy 
yourself  as  much  as  you  please,"  said  the 
countess,  mollified. 
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"  That's  the  ideyah,"  said  Reginald, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair. 

"  I  think  Reginald  will  look  a  regular 
Guy  in  canonicals,  upon  iny  soul  I  do!" 
cried  Lord  Belfieur,  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh.  "I  shouldn't  mind  playing  clerk 
on  the  day  he  reads  himself  in — that 
would  be  prime  fun  !" 

"You  are  a  very  abominable  reprobate, 
Hubert,  that  you  are !"  cried  the  countess, 
laughing  in  spite  of  herself;  "  but  your 
remark  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  about 
to  relate  to  you.  You  know  that  I 
founded  St.  Bottlenose.  Well,  will  you 
believe  it,  that  in  the  very  next  street — 
to  be  sure,  it  is  a  dirty  little  back  street, 
with  a  very  ragged,  and  dirty,  and  de- 
graded set  of  people  living  in  it — a 
sect  called  the  Wrynecked  Screechers 
have  built  a  tabernacle  exactly  upon  the 
model   of   St.  Bottlenose!     There,  now, 
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what  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  inquired  the 
countess. 

"And  what  do  they  do  with  it?"  in- 
quired Lord  Belfleur. 

"Oh,  they  profess  some  low,  wretched 
doctrine,  which  they  call  religion,  but 
which  I  call  gross  hypocrisy.  I  went 
there  one  Sunday  afternoon,  just  out  of 
curiosity,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  building 
it  was  inside,  and  what  kind  of  ceremony 
they  followed ;  but  oh,  dear,  I  was  so  dis- 
gusted that  I  did  not  remain  ten  minutes, 
for  a  monkey-faced  little  wretch  got  into 
the  pulpit,  and  commenced  a  tirade  against 
what  he  called  '  nobby  places  of  worship.' 
Only  fancy  that,  now,  in  the  pulpit  of 
a  sacred  edifice — '  nobby  places  of  wor- 
ship!'" 

Lord  Belfleur  laughed  loudly,  and  said 
he  certainly  should  like  to  see  that  little 
swell. 

VOL.  II.  15 
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"And  so  should  I,"  said  Reginald; 
"  and  I'll  go  too." 

"  My  dear !"  exclaimed  the  countess, 
severely. 

"  Well,  you  know,  ma,  I'm  not  in  holy 
orders  yet,"  said  Reginald,  pettishly; 
"  and  I  ought  to  see  a  little  life  as  well  as 
Hubert." 

"  Do  you  call  going  to  a  low  place  like 
that  seeing  life?" 

"More  suggestive  of  seeing  death  I 
should  think,"  said  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  Then  what  does  either  of  you  want 
to  go  to  such  a  place  for?"  inquired  the 
countess. 

"The  same  reason  that  took  you 
there,  ma,"  said  Lord  Belfleur.  "  Besides, 
I  like  to  see  monkeys  in  the  pulpit." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  need  not  go  to  a 
low  back  street  for  that,"  said  the  countess, 
with  dignity. 

"  True  enough,"  replied  Lord  Belfleur; 
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"you  may  find  'em  in  cathedrals  some- 
times, but  I  suppose  they  would  consider 
themselves  ecclesiastical  gorillas,"  and 
the  young  lord  laughed  immoderately. 

"  Hubert,  I  am  really  ashamed  of  you," 
said  the  countess,  unable  to  conceal  her 
merriment.  "  All  this  comes  of  your 
visiting  that  degraded  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

"Yery  likely,  mamma,"  responded 
Lord  Belfleur;  "  there  is  so  much  of  what 
I  may  call  nasal  religion  there,  that  the 
very  mention  of  anything  ecclesiastical  is 
unpleasant  to  my  moral  olfactory." 

The  countess  uttered  a  small  scream. 

"  If  I  had  known  this,  my  dear,  you 
should  never  have  gone  to  America  with 
my  consent,"  she  said. 

"  And  you  may  rest  assured,  my  dear 
mamma,  that  with  my  own  consent  I  will 
never  go  there  again.     Oh,  when  I  think 

15—^ 
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of  my  last  day  there  it  makes  me  almost 
shudder,"  and  he  did  seem  to  shudder  at 
the  recollection. 

"  Why,  what  occurred  on  the  last  day? 
you  have  never  told  us  that,  Hubert," 
said  the  countess,  his  mother. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,  my  dear  mamma, 
it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur. 

Of  course,  telling  a  lady  not  to  ask  for 
any  particular  explanation  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation,  is  the  surest  possible 
method  of  making  her  insist  upon  it.  In 
the  present  case,  the  countess  was  im- 
pelled thereto  by  a  double  motive — the 
one  the  constitutional  curiosity  of  her  sex, 
and  the  other  the  motherly  interest  she 
felt  in  anything  which  her  first-born  de- 
scribed as  having  been  horrible  in  its 
effects  upon  himself.  Lord  Belfleur 
therefore,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  un- 
settling  his    stomach  immediately  after 
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breakfast,  was  compelled  to  relate  the  in- 
cident which  occurred  with  regard  to  the 
cup  of  Badminton,  of  which  the  young 
lord  partook,  and  in  the  mixing  of  which 
an  anonymous  nigger  had  more  than  one 
finger. 

The  Countess  of  Sackville  turned  pale 
at  the  recital,  and  had  recourse  to  a 
powerful  smelling  bottle. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  d if  I  wouldn't  have 

punched  his  head,"  exclaimed  Reginald, 
energetically. 

"  Reginald,  Reginald !"  exclaimed  the 
countess,  in  her  severest  tones;  "al- 
though I  applaud  your  sentiments,  I  must 
protest  against  your  mode  of  expression. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  in  Hubert, 
but  in  you,  my  dear,  it  is  perfectly 
shocking." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  "  I  didn't  care  about  thrashing 
a  nigger,  because  you  see  if  you  hit  him 
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how  could  you  tell  whether  you  made  any 
impression  or  not.  I  asked  Van  Bruggen 
what  I  should  do,  and  he  said  Td  better 
do  nothing;  so  I  did  it.'' 

During  this  conversation  the  Earl  of 
Sackville  had  been  reading  the  morning 
paper,  but  at  the  mention  of  Mr.  Van 
Bruggen's  name  he  turned  round  and 
said  to  Lord  Belfieur — 

"  Do  you  often  see  that  Van  Bruggen 
now?" 

"  Often !  I  should  think  so ;  he's  a  very 
jolly  fellow;  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  papa, 
we  mustn't  say  that  nothing  good  can 
come  out  of  America,  for  as  sure  as  you 
are  sittino^  there  he's  brouo^ht  a  horse 
with  him  that  will  win  the  Derby,  so 
look  out." 

There  is  a  thoughtful  smile  upon  the 
earl's  countenance,  as  he  gazes  ab- 
stractedly into  the  newspaper  before 
him. 
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"And  what  has  made  you  come  to 
that  conclusion  ?"  at  length  inquires  the 
earl. 

"Well,  I  was  down  with  him  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  the  other  day.  Umph ! 
ah,  by-the-bye,  yes,  the  Crystal  Palace," 
said  Lord  Belfleur,  hesitatingly,  and  half 
to  himself. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  Hubert,'* 
inquired  the  earl. 

"Oh,  nothing;  only  just  a  passing 
thought.  Never  mind,  go  on  without 
me;  Til  be  there  presently,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  rather  incoherently. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  gentle- 
man," cried  the  earl,  half  playfully  and 
half  in  earnest,  "  you've  been  backing  the 
American." 

"  No,  no,  I  haven't — not  yet  at  least.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  magnificent  in  all 
my  life — oh,  dear." 

"  Why,     what     has     come    to    you. 
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Hubert?"  inquired  the  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville,  in  a  tone  of  alarm. 

"  He !  he !  he !  I  know,"  cried  Ke- 
ginald,  in  glee. 

"  You  don't,"  said  Lord  Belfleur, 
rather  fiercely.     "What  is  it?'* 

''He!  he!  It  was  last  Saturday  you 
went,  wasn't  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was." 

"  He !  he !  he !  And  Adelina  Patti  sang, 
didn't  she?" 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  Why,  he's  fallen  in  love  with  a  Patti, 
that's  it,  ma,"  cried  Reginald. 

"  Oh,  what  a  nauff  to  be  sure  he  is," 
replied  Lord  Belfleur,  laughing.  "  Why 
she's  very  short,  and  has  got  light 
hair." 

"  Eh,  what  is  that — is  there  any 
body  with  black  hair  and  who  is 
tall?"  inquired  the  Earl  of  Sackville, 
laughing. 
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"Oh,  I  should  think  so,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  sighing. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  imperatively  cried  the 
countess,  and  in  a  tone  of  alarm,  "  who 
is  it  that  you  have  met  with — this 
American  person?" 

'*  Ma,  I  didn't  meet  her  with  him  at 
all." 

Poor  Lord  Belfleur !  he  thought  he  was 
very  closely  keeping  his  secret,  whatever 
it  was.  Keep  a  secret  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  father ! 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  saw  on  the  instant 
what  was  the  state  of  the  case  generally. 
If  he  had  known  what  it  was  particularly, 
he  would  not  have  exhibited  the  cynical 
coolness  with  which  he  carried  on  the 
present  conversation. 

"  So,  while  you  were  with  Yan 
Bruggen  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  you  met 
an  acquaintance  of  his,  did  you?"  he 
inquired. 
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"Oh,  no;  he  met  us  at  the  door,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur. 

"He?" 

"  Yes,  he  did  not  go  into  the  Palace 
with  us ;  we  rode  home  together,"  Lord 
Belfleur  said. 

"  Well,  but  whoever  '  he'  was,  he  was 
not  the  person  who  was  tall,  and  had 
black  hair — was  he?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  that — that  wasn't  what  I 
meant,"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  in  a  little 
confusion. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  inside  that  you 
met  her,"  the  Earl  of  Sackville  remarked, 
carelessly,  or  with  an  assumed  air  of  in- 
difi'erence. 

"Inside?  Oh,  yes,  of  course,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur,  a  little  bewildered. 

"  And  she  was  a  friend  of  Yan  Brug- 
gen's — was  she?" 

"  Oh  dear  no,  nothing  of  the  sort ;  he 
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didn't  see  her  at  all,"  cried  Lord  Belfleur, 
hastily. 

"  How  did  you  meet  with  her,  then, 
and  who  was  she?"  inquired  the  Earl  of 
Sackville. 

By  this  time  Lord  Belfleur  had  reco- 
vered his  self-possession,  and  so  he  cried, 
lauffhino: — 

"  Come,  that  wont  do,  you  know — 
none  of  that!"  and  he  worked  an  ima- 
ginary pump-handle. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  doing,  Hubert;" 
inquired  the  countess. 

"  Case  of  pump,  ma,"  replied  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"  At  all  events  you'll  tell  me  what  Yan 
Bruggen  said  about  his  colt,  wont  you?" 
inquired  the  earl. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  will,  for  it  was  short 
enough,"  replied  Lord  Belfleur.  "He 
said  he  should  win  the  Derby  as  slick  as 
lightning." 
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"  What  a  queer  simile !"  said  Reginald. 
"  That's  Yankee  all  over,  I  should  say." 

''  And  who  was  the  person  you  say  you 
met  at  the  door?"  asked  the  Earl  of 
Sackville. 

"  He's  somebody  who  seems  very  inti- 
mate with  Yan  Bruggen,  for  they  are 
always  together.     His  name  is  Raikes." 

"  Raikes !"  exclaimed  the  earl,  with  a 
jerk;  "  did  he  introduce  you?" 

"  Oh  yes,  and  we  came  home  together, 
and  a  very  intelligent  fellow  he  seemed. 
Knew  all  about  us  and  the  family,  and, 
egad!  a  great  deal  more  than  I  knew 
about  us.  He's  been  down  to  Conquest 
Abbey  lately,  and  had  something  to  do 
with  the  poor-law  board,  I  should  think; 
for  Yan  Bruggen  told  me  that  he  had  been 
making  all  sorts  of  inquiries  at  the  union- 
house  there,  and  examining  the  books." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  looks  something 
more  than  thoughtful ;  he  is  evidently  a 
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little  agitated,  for  he  bites  his  lip,  and  he 
is  very  pale. 

"  Did  he  know  who  you  were?"  he  in- 
quires of  his  son. 

^' Oh  yes,  I  told  him." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  then  ?" 

"  Said  he  knew  you  long  before  I  was 
born,"  replied  Lord  Belfleur,  laughing. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  started  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed — 

"It  is  true,  boy,  he  did  know  me 
before  you  were  born,  but  he  has  never 
known  me  since.  Avoid  him,  I  command 
you.  He  is  an  enemy  to  our  race ;  he  has 
been  an  outcast  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  he  was  a  plotting  villain  before 
that  time." 

This  unwonted  burst  of  excitement  on 
the  part  of  the  earl  startled  and  alarmed 
the  members  of  his  family  by  whom  he 
-was  surrounded. 

"  My   dear    Hubert !"    exclaimed   the 
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terrified  countess,  "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ebullition  ?" 

"  Folly,  folly — it  is  folly  indeed,"  he 
cried,  '^  that  I  could  have  allowed  the 
mention  of  that  rufRan^s  name  to  so 
ruffle  me." 

And  he  sat  down  again,  and  resumed 
the  perusal  of  his  newspaper,  while  his 
two  sons  and  the  countess  looked  at  each 
other  almost  scared. 

At  length  he  said,  still  looking  over  his 
paper — 

"  By-the-bye,  Hubert,  you  did  not  tell 
me  why  Van  Bruggen  was  so  confident 
about  the  Derby ;"  but  before  Lord  Bel- 
fleur  could  answer,  the  earl  exclaimed — 
all  his  recent  excitement  having  quite 
disappeared — "  Why,  what's  this  ?  Just 
look  here.  Why,  here's  one  of  those 
bizarre  advertisements  that  always  appear 
at  the  top  of  a  column,  and  it  is  headed 
with  your  name,  Hubert;"  and  then  he 
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read  aloud  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — 

"  Belfleur — I  am  dying  to  receive  your 
promised  note  with  the  address.  Pray 
send  it  this  morning." 

"Dear  me,  how  strange!"  said  Lord 
Belfleur ;  but  a  very  superficial  observer 
would  have  discovered  from  the  young 
lord's  manner  that  there  was  nothing  at 
all  strange  to  him  about  it,  except  per- 
haps that  his  father  should  have  just 
happened  to  have  hit  upon  the  advertise- 
ment at  that  particular  moment. 

The  earl  was  about  to  question  his  son 
farther,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room 
with  a  note  for  Lord  Belfleur,  who  took 
it  hastily  from  the  salver  and  went  to  the 
window  to  read  it. 

"  Oh,  he'll  be  at  Tattersall's  at  half- 
past  four ;  very  good !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
though  to  himself,  but  in  reality  address- 
ing the  other  members  of  his  family.   The 
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note,  however,  had  no  reference  to  Tat- 
tersall's  at  all;  nor  had  it,  judging  from 
the  writing,  come  from  any  gentleman 
at  all. 

Lord  Belfleur  rang  the  bell  and  directed 
that  his  cab  should  be  brought  round 
without  delay. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  exclaimed 
Reginald. 

"  I've  got  an  appointment  on  the  other 
side  the  Park." 

"  Tm  going  over  there,  too ;  so  I  will 
ride  with  you,"  said  Reginald;  and  the 
cab  being  shortly  afterwards  announced, 
the  two  brothers  went  out  together. 

"  Fact  is,  Regmald,"  said  Lord  Belfleur, 
as  they  were  driving  up  Grosvenor-place 
towards  the  Park,  "  Pve  got  an  ap- 
pointment— I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
because  you'll  keep  it  dark — I've  got  an 
appointment  with  the  most  magnificent 
woman  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.     I  met 
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her  in  the  Crystal  Palace  the  other  day. 
She  promised  to  send  me  her  address,  but 
she  didn't  do  it,  so  I  put  an  advertisement 
in  the  paper;  and  between  you  and  me, 
that  was  the  one  that  papa  read  this 
morning,  only  of  course  I  didn't  let  it  out 
to  him." 

"Ho,  ha!  pwime!"  cried  Reginald. 
"And  is  she  something  gwand?" 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  her.    Talk 

of  your  Amazons — d it,  they  can  be 

nothing  to  her." 

Lord  Belfleur  always  used  the  first 
simile  that  in  any  case  suggested  itself  to 
his  mind,  apropos  or  not. 

"  And  I  say,  Hubert — he !  he !"  cried 
the  second-born  of  the  house  of  Sack- 
ville — "I  say,  what  do  you  think — he! 
he! — I've  got  an  appointment,  too — oh, 
such  a  spanker! — yours  wont  come  up  to 
mine,  I  know.'* 

VOL.  II.  16 
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"And  are  you  going  now?"  Lord  Bel- 
fleur  inquired. 

"Yes— he!  he!" 

"And  who  is  she?" 

"  Why,  I  first  saw  her  some  time  ago 
when  1  was  at  Boulogne." 

"  At  Boulogne !  What  brought  you 
at  Boulogne — a  low,  blackguard  place  like 
that?" 

"  Why,  I  went  there  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  you  know,  having  heard  so  much 
about  the  queer  English  that  are  to  be 
met  with  there ;  and  a  very  queer  lot  I 
found  them,  I  can  tell  you — all,  except 
this  angel  that  I  speak  of.  Oh !  Hubert, 
you  never  saw  such  a  girl — never,  never, 
never !" 

"  Does  she  live  in  Boulogne?" 

"  No — and  she  was  gone  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  one  morning,  and  I  thought 
I  had  lost  her,  when  one  day  she 
turned     up     again     right     before     my 
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pwecious  eyes,  and  where  do  you 
think?" 

"  Can't  say,  I'm  sure,"  was  Lord  Bel- 
fleur's  matter-of-course  reply, 

"  Guess." 

"Cremorne?'' 

"  Cwemorne !"  cried  Keginald,  in  a 
slightly  indignant  and  deprecating  tone. 

"  Well,  where  was  it,  then  ?" 

"Why,  in  our  dwawing-room  in  Bel- 
grave- square." 

"Our  drawing-room — how  do  you 
mean?"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  in  unfeio-ned 
surprise. 

"  Why,  with  mamma." 

"Then,  who  is  she?"  inquired  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"  That's  where  it  is,  you  see — I  don't 
know,"  said  Reginald. 

"Don't  know!  how  came  she  with 
mamma,  then?" 

"Why,    she   goes    to    St.    Bottlenose, 

16—2 
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and  one  Sunday  morning  as  they  walked 
home,  just  as  they  got  to  the  door  of 
our  house,  our  Johnny  Raw  trod  on  her 
dress  and  tore  it,  and  so  she  had  to  come 
into  the  house ;  and  when  I  went  into  the 
room  and  saw  her  there,  I  thought  the 
whole  of  the  breath  was  knocked  out  of 
my  body." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
don't  know  Avho  she  is,  now?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  But  I  say,  Hubert 
—he!  he!  you  wont  tell? — I  shan't  tell 
of  you,  you  know — what  do  you  think?'' 

"  What,"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  grinning. 

"Why,  mamma  didn't  go  to  church 
last  Sunday  morning,  but  I  did." 

"Well,  what  of  that?" 

"  Why,  she  was  there." 

"What,  incognita?" 

"  Yes." 

"Well?" 

"  Xow,   can't  you    see,   Hubert  ?"    in- 
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quired  Reginald,  laughing,  or  rather 
giggling. 

''  What — you  walked  home  with  her,  I 
suppose?" 

"  I  should  think  I  did,  and  no  mistake 
— ha!  ha! — he!  he!"  and  Reginald 
laughed  immoderately. 

"  And  you've  appointed  to  see  her  to- 
day, have  you  T* 

"  I  didn't  name  any  particular  day; 
but  she  said  she  was  always  at  home 
about  twelve  or  one  o'clock — that  she 
never  went  out  before  that;  so  I  am 
going  this  morning — he !  he !  he !" 

"  By  George ! — suppose  mamma  was 
to  know?"  suggested  Lord  Beliieur. 

"He!  he!  he!" 

"What  would  she  say?"  cried  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"Why— he!  he!  he!— she'd  say  that 
it  would  play  the  devil  with  the  bishopric, 
or   words   to   that   effect — he!  he!    he! 
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But  I  don't  see  why  it  should ;  do  you, 
Hubert?" 

"See!  of  course  not;  bishops  are  no 
better  than  other  men,  as  a  rule,"  said 
Lord  Belfleur,  irreverently. 

"  Besides,  Pm  not  a  bishop,  or  even  in 
orders  yet,  am  I T 

"  No;  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that," 
replied  Lord  Belfleur,  in  a  tone  that  im- 
plied that  there  was  something  else  to  be 
got  through,  for  which  there  was  not  so 
much  time. 

"  And  after  all,  even  if  I  were  ordained, 
I  don't  see  why  a  fellow  should  be  a 
monk,"  said  Reginald. 

"You  don't  mean  monk,  you  mean 
anchorite,"  suggested  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  Well,  I  mean  a  recluse — a  fool  that 
denies  himself  everything,  you  know; 
I'm  not  going  to  be  that." 

"Flat  if  you  are,"  curtly  acquiesced 
Lord  Belfleur. 
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"  But,  I  say,  Hubert,  who  is  your 
inamorata?  Come,  I  say,  I've  told  you 
all  about  mine,  you  know." 

'•  Oh,  I've  told  you  already  all  that  I 
know  myself,"  said  Lord  Belfleur. 

"I  sat  next  to  her  at  the  concert  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  got  into  conver- 
sation, of  course;  and  then  I  walked 
round  the  palace  with  her,  and  then — 
well,  that's  all,  except  the  advertisement 
and  the  note,  by-the-bye." 

"Note— what  note?" 

"  Why,  that  note  that  I  received  just 
before  we  started  was  from  her." 

"Oh!  I  see,"  said  Eeginald. 

"No  you  don't,  because  nobody  but 
myself  will  see  it.  No,  no,  I  haven't 
been  to  the  States  for  nothing,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  lost  a  beautiful  chance  going  up 
in  one  of  the  Mississippi  boats — almost 
as  good  as  this  one,  but  not  quite.  '  Fine 
gal   that,'    says   a  snoffling  hound  of  a 
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Yankee,  wlio  sat  next  me.  Isn't  she!' 
I  said ;  '  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  her  the 
moment  she  came  on  board :  I'll  follow 
her.^  '  Will  you  neow?'  said  the  Yankee; 
*  and  Avor  will  you  foller  her  teu?'  '  Oh, 
wh^re  she's  going,'  I  said.  'And  what 
to  deou?'  he  asked.  '  Well,  you're  a  cute 
travelling  American  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion.' '  You  air  British,  I  see,'  he  said. 
'  I  am,'  I  replied.  '  And  you  don't  know 
our  customs  out  West,  I  calculate.'  '  Not 
much,'  I  said.  'Then,  I'll  tell  you  one, 
and  that  is,  when  a  feller  foUers  a  gal, 
and  has  no  call  to  it,  her  friends,  when  he 
has  followed  her,  rides  him  on  a  rail,  and 
gives  him  his  chice  between  the  tar  and 
the  feathers  and  the  bowie.  I'm  that 
there  gal's  brother,  I  am.'  Lord !  Eegi- 
nald,  I  never  felt  so  precious  queer  in  all 
my  life  before,  I  can  tell  you.  '  You 
han*t  follered  her  yet,  stranger,  and  1 
think  you'd  kinder  not,'  he  said.     I  told 
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him  I  wouldn't,  and  I  didn't ;  and  yet  I 
might,  for  he  went  fartlier  on  than  she 
did,  and  I  might  have  stopped  at  the 
plaee  where  she  did;  but  how  could  I, 
after  that  bloodthirsty  and  horrible  inti- 
mation of  her  wretched  Yankee  brother? 
So,  ever  since  then,  Reginald,  I've  kept 
my  own  counsel  in  these  matters,  I  can 
tell  you." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
corner  of  a  street  that  leads  from  Hyde 
Park  on  the  Tyburnia  side,  when  Lord 
Belfleur  said — 

"  You  may  as  well  get  out  here,  Regi- 
nald; I'm  going  down  this  street." 

"  Well,  drive  on ;  I'm  going  that  way, 
too,"  said  Reginald. 

''  Xo,  no,  Reginald — damn  it,  no  games 
of  that  sort,  you  know.  No,  no,  you  get 
out  here,"  said  Lord  Belfleur. 

*'  But  I'm  only  going  into  this 
street,    so   you   may  just   drive  two  or 
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three  doors  down,  and  drop  me  at  the 
door." 

'^This  street!"  cried  Lord  Belfleur; 
"  why,  hang  it !  that's  where  Fm  going.'* 

"•  Well,  just  drop  me  at  the  door,  and 
then  you  can  proceed,"  said  Reginald. 

And  so  they  drove  on  down  the  street, 
and  presently  Lord  Belfleur,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Reginald,  stopped  at  the  door  of 
a  liouse  which  our  readers  have  been 
before  introduced  to. 

"  Why,  I'm  going  to  this  very  house !" 
cried  Lord  Belfleur. 

"Well,  that  is  queer!"  exclaimed  the 
Honourable  Reginald. 

"What's  the  name  for  you?"  inquired 
Lord  Belfleur. 

"  D'Arlincourt,"  replied  Reginald. 

"  The  same,  so  help  me !"  cried 

Lord  Belfleur,  giving  the  apron  of  the 
cab  a  smart  slap,  which  made  the  high- 
spirited  horse  he  was  driving  start. 
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"  D it,    this    is    an    adventure ! 

Well,  never  mind,  let's  go  together,  and 
see  it  out.  Come  along;  I've  no  objec- 
tion." 

*'  Nor  I,"  said  Reginald.  "  This  is  an 
adventure  indeed." 

As  they  were  proceeding  from  the  cab, 
an  individual,  dressed  in  an  old  hunting- 
coat,  and  who  was  lame  in  one  leg — in 
fact,  our  old  acquaintance  Agony  Jack — 
came  up  to  them,  and  touching  his  hunt- 
ing-cap with  his  forefinger,  said' — 

"  Have  a  card,  your  lordship  ? — only 
just  out,  my  lord." 

"  Why,  what's  going  on  to-day.  Jack? 
I  didn't  know  there  was  anything  on." 

"  Bath,  your  lordship.'* 

"Races  at  Bath,  eh?  So  it  is,  by 
George !  I  forgot  that." 

"Mr.  Yan  Bruggen's  hoss  fust  fa- 
vourite, my  lord,  and  he  is  a  clipper," 
said  Agony  Jack. 
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*' He  runs,  does  he?"  inquired  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"  They're  backing  him  like  steam  in  the 
Park,  my  lord,"  replied  Agony  Jack. 

"  Well,  here's  your  shilling,  Jack,  give 
me  the  card." 

Agony  Jack  took  the  card  with  great 
alacrity  from  his  pack,  and  handed  it  to 
Lord  Belfleur,  and  having  received  the 
shilling,  he  pulled  one  of  his  hideous  faces 
as  Lord  Belfleur  and  his  brother  turned 
towards  the  door  of  the  mansion. 

Agony  Jack  then  hobbled  up  to  the 
groom,  who  had  hold  of  the  horse's  head, 
and  entered  into  free  and  easy  conversa- 
tion with  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MDLLE.     d'aRUNCOURT    AND    HER    YOUNG     FRIEND 

THE   INTRODUCTION   AND   THE   CONTRAST — AGONY 
JACK   EXTENDS   HIS    CONNEXION. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had  a  young 
friend  with  her — a  young  friend  who  is 
on  a  visit  to  her.  She  was  some  years 
younger  than  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt.  In- 
deed, she  was  not  more  than  seventeen. 
She  was  very  handsome ;  but  she  was  a 
perfect  contrast  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
seeing  that  she  was  a  beautiful  blonde, 
and  she  was  possessed  of  that  beauty 
which  enforces  itself  by  degrees  upon  the 
beholder,  and  which  seems  visibly  to  in- 
crease as  he  gazes.  In  violation  of  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  her  hair  rolled  do^vn 
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upon  her  bosom  in  thick  rich  festoons, 
which  adorned  her  face,  and  made  it  look 
more  lovely  still. 

Although  it  was  rather  late  in  the 
morning,  the  breakfast-table  had  not  been 
cleared,  and  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  was  still 
sipping  her  coffee  from  an  elegant  cup. 
Her  companion  was  engaged  upon  some 
fancy  work,  and  as  she  moved  the  shining 
needle  and  the  coloured  worsted  about 
the  pattern  she  was  working  at  the  frame, 
the  hair  which  so  adorned  her  head,  twined 
about  her  arms,  and  made  their  whiteness 
more  perceptible  by  the  contrast. 

Both  ladies  were  dressed  in  morning 
costume,  which  combined  elegance  with 
neatness,  and  the  outside  of  which  was 
provokingly  fastened  all  the  way  down 
the  front,  giving  both  a  most  bewitching 
ajDpearance.  From  this  description  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ladies 
were  in  what  is  technically  called  desha- 
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hille.  The  dress  of  each  lady  sat  upon 
her  in  such  an  elegant  manner,  that  it 
might  have  adorned  a  royal  drawing- 
room  if  fashion  had  but  willed  it. 

"By-the-bye,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court,  rising  quickly,  ''  we  had  better  have 
these  things  removed  before  this  young 
popinjay  arrives,  or  else  Bridget  will  be 
horrified.  Just  ring  the  bell,  Alice, 
for  her  [to  remove  them — will  you,  my 
dear?" 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  companion  did 
so. 

"  Bridget's  sentiment  and  bad  English 
are  excessively  diverting,"  said  Alice, 
lauo^hino;. 

"  So  they  are,"  replied  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court ;  "  but  there  is  one  quality  that  she 
possesses  that  is  very  inconvenient,  and 
to  us,  sometimes,  embarrassing.  You 
must  have  noticed  when  I  have  been 
giving    you    your    lessons,     even    when 
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Mr.  Sheraton  has  been  here,  that  she 
will  linger  in  the  room  as  much  as 
possible.'^ 

"  Yes,  I  have  observed  it,"  said  the 
young  lady,  who  spoke  with  just  the 
faintest  tinge  of  a  foreign  accent,  which 
was,  however,  very  perceptible  when  she 
became  excited.  "  Yes,  I  have  observed 
it,  and  indeed  I  think  I  have  observed 
something  of  the  sort  in  most  of  the 
English  servants.  There  is  one  thing  I 
will  say  for  them,  I  think  our  Parisian 
servants  are  free  from  that  vice,  at  any 
rate." 

The  young  lady  who  had  been  spoken 
of  as  Bridget,  answered  the  summons 
which  Alice  had  given.  She  was  not  so 
attractive  in  appearance  that  she  would 
be  singled  out  in  a  crowd  as  an  object  of 
general  admiration,  though  in  a  private 
room,  no  doubt,  she  was  calculated  to 
attract  attention,  for  in  such  a  locality 
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she  was  sure  to  make  herself  conspicuous, 
as  much,  perhaps,  by  her  conversation  as 
by  her  appearance.  Her  nose — that  very 
expressive  feature — had  an  elevation  at 
the  tip,  suggestive  of  easily  expressed 
scorn,  where  scorn  was  necessary.  It 
had  a  decided  turn  —  upwards.  Her 
mouth  was  large,  and  seemed  to  possess 
the  peculiar  faculty  of  being  compressed 
or  extended  at  will,  just  as  internal  pas- 
sions, roving  about,  might  render  neces- 
sary for  their  due  development.  These 
were  the  two  most  prominent  features  of 
her  countenance,  which,  looked  at  full 
face,  was  characterized  by  angularity,  illu- 
minated by  two  specks,  like  prize  black 
currants.  Beyond  these  the  countenance 
had  nothing  peculiar,  save  two  attendant 
ornaments  in  the  shape  of  two  wiry  and 
highly-greased  ringlets,  which  depended 
from  behind  each  ear.  Such  was  Bridget, 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt^s  waiting-maid. 
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"  Dear  me,  my  lady !"  said  Bridget  as 
she  advanced  to  the  table — she  always 
called  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  "my  lady" — 
"  if  you  ain^t  sitting  with  your  back  to 
the  winder  open,  and  you  know,  my  lady, 
that  you  have  such  a  sentative  frame. 
Shall  I  shut  the  winder?" 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  draught 
when  the  door's  shut,  Bridget,"  replied 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  languidly. 

"  Why,  my  lady,  there  it  is ;  it  is  so 
liquid  in  its  natur',  that  you  can't  tell 
when  it  blow  and  when  it  do  not,'^  replied 
Bridget,  who  had  an  abhorrence  of  the 
singular  and  plural  numbers  in  their  right 
places. 

"  It  will  not  hurt,  Bridget,"  said  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

"  Well,  my  lady,  you  are  the  best  judge, 
of  course,  though  I  always  says  that  them 
as  takes  care  of  themselves  looks  to  their 
own  account." 
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"Remove      the       breakfast      things, 
Bridget,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  immediate;  but  before 
I  do  so  I'll  just  fetch  your  ladyship  a 
little  booky  I  have  just  been  putting 
too-ether.  It  is  the  most  deliciousest 
thing  I  have  been  able  to  get,  for  there 
is  one  little  flower  that  smell  delightful," 
and  away  Bridget  ran  out  of  the  room, 
but  returned  immediately  with  a  very 
neatly  arranged  little  nosegay,  which  she 
presented  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlin court. 

"Ah,  my  lady,"  sighed  Bridget, 
flowers  is  the  poetry  which  goes  home  to 
the  bussum." 

"  Home  to  the  nose,  rather,  I  should 
say,"  joined  in  Alice,  who  had  been 
running  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the 
piano. 

"If  it  goes  home  through  the  nose, 
Miss  Alice,  it  must  reach  the  bussum," 
replied  Bridget,  in  a  tone  which  proved 
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that  sometimes  her  expressed  sentiments 
went  abroad  through  the  nose,  no  matter 
how  they  went  home. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  contest  the  point 
with  you,  Bridget,"  said  Alice,  laughing; 
''  but  you  had  better  remove  the  break- 
fast-things as  quickly  as  possible,  for  it  is 
getting  late,  and  Mdlle.  expects  some 
visitors  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  immediate.  Miss  Alice.  Of  course, 
I  know  that  if  her  ladyship  has  done 
breakfast  she  would  wish  the  things  re- 
moved. Has  your  ladyship  quite  done, 
my  lady?" 

'•  Quite,  Bridget." 

"Another  egg^  my  lady?"  suggested 
Bridget. 

"  No  more,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  A  egg  is  the  refreshenest  thing  I 
think  you  can  take,  my  lady,  because " 

"  Don't  chatter  so,  Bridget,"  cried 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  rather  sharply,  "  but 
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dear  the  table.  Don't  you  hear  that  we 
expect  visitors." 

"Really,  my  lady!  chatter! — I  don't 
think  my  mode  of  addressing  your  lady- 
ship should  be  instigated  by  the  name  of 
chatter,"  cried  Bridget,  bridling  up  as  she 
gathered  the  breakfast  apparatus  on  a 
tray. 

"  J  hope  I  know  how  to  become  myself 
to  a  lady,  in  my  lady's  sephyr."  By 
which  term  she  was  supposed  to  mean 
sphere. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sure  you  do,  Bridget,"  said 
Alice,  laughing. 

"Chatter!"  Bridget  murmured  to  her- 
self as  she  carried  the  breakfast-tray  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court;  "and  people  can  say  to  me  how 
can  you  keep  such  a  vulgar  body  as 
Bridget  about  you?  Why,  I  would  not 
miss  her  dignity  and  fancied  refinement 
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on  any  account,  for  she  quite  adorns  our 
sephyr  of  life,  as  she  calls  it." 

"  My  lady,"  said  ]3ridget,  rushing  into 
the  room  as^ain,  and  holdin^:  the  strin^fs 
of  her  cap  down  on  her  bosom,  *'  here  are 
two  gentlemen  at  the  door.  Cavalliers 
distringus,  as  they  say  in  some  of  your 
ladyship's  poetry-books." 

"Let  them  be  shown  up,  Bridget," 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"Immediate,  my  lady,"  and  Bridget 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

"  Hutton,"  she  cried,  as  she  descended 
the  stairs,  "  Hutton !  where  is  that  blessed 
Hutton  again?" 

"Here  I  am,"  said  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  arrayed  in 
a  bottle-green  suit,  the  trousers  thereof 
buttoning  on  to  the  jacket,  which  was 
adorned  with  several  rows  of  brass  but- 
tons, looking  like  so  many  little  mush- 
rooms stuck  on  to  the  youth's  attire. 
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"  Here  I  am,  Miss  Bridget,"  said  this 
young  gentleman,  who,  upon  an  emer- 
gency, could  fill  any  office  between  a 
page  and  a  butler. 

*'  Oh,  you  are  there,  are  you?"  said  Miss 
Bridget,  fiercely. 

"  Yes,  what  then?"  replied  the  boy. 
"  Don't  answer  me,  sir,  for  I'll  not  be 
spoke  to,"  said  Bridget.     A  loud  knock 
was  here  heard  at  the  front  door. 

"Don't  you  hear  the  door,  sir?"  de- 
manded Miss  Bridget. 

If  he  didn't  he  must  have  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly deaf  young  man. 

"  In  course  I  do,"  said  the  youth,  "  and 
I'm  a  goin'."  And  he  went  accordingly, 
and  opened  the  door. 

Lord  Belfleur  and  the  Honourable 
Reginald  Longreach  were  shown  into  the 
apartment  in  which  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
and  her  friend  were  seated;  and  the 
moment   they   were    announced,    Mdlle. 
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D'Arlincourt  uttered  something  like  a 
small  scream,  so  great  was  her  astonish- 
ment. Her  embarrassment,  doubtless, 
looked  very  charming  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  lord,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  reality.  She  had  expected  the 
two  brothers — she  knew  well  enough  that 
they  were  brothers — but  she  had  never 
for  one  moment  imagined  that  they  would 
come  together,  and  she  certainly  would 
have  prevented  such  an  associated  visit 
if  she  could  have  done  so,  because  she 
would  have  thought  that  it  would  mili- 
tate against  certain  plans  which  in  her 
own  mind  she  had  arranged,  after  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Sheraton. 

And  what  were  those  plans  ?  Well,  we 
have  already  had  some  little  indication  of 
them  in  the  card  scene  that  was  enacted 
with  the  Earl  of  Sackville.  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt  was  one  of  the  most  expert  card 
cheaters  that  ever  lived.  She  had  acquired 
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the  faculty  even  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  she  had  always  practised  it  from 
that  time.  Her  course  of  life,  however, 
had  not  always  been  smooth.  At  times 
she  had  had  unlimited  wealth,  at  others 
she  had  found  herself  without  a  penny. 
Until  a  short  time  before  the  period  of 
this  history,  she  had  been  a  danseuse 
upon  the  Continent ;  but  although  she  was 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  she  never 
became  eminent  as  an  artiste.  She  had 
commenced  her  career  on  the  stage, 
having  been  introduced  thereto  she  could 
scarcely  remember  how.  She  had  a  faint 
recollection  of  having  been,  when  a  little 
girl,  constantly  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  but  she  was  unable  to  connect 
her  professional  appearance  with  that 
association.  She  had  some  dim  remem- 
brance of  learning  to  tell  fortunes  by  the 
agency  of  a  pack  of  cards,  and  of  then 
being  instructed  in  the  art  of  card  leger- 
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demain,  and  from  that  time  she  was  never 
without  the  means,  except  occasionally, 
of  obtaining  money  at  will.  Her  peculiar 
course  of  life,  however,  had  always  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  her  to  remove  from 
place  to  place,  seeing  that  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  good  luck  at  cards,  espe- 
cially when  the  stakes  are  very  high,  is 
sure  to  attract  something  more  than  in- 
quiries, and  that  something  more  some- 
times produced  discoveries  with  which 
cunningly-devised  cards  were  connected. 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  therefore,  was  a 
lady  of  many  names;  and  although  she 
carried  everywhere  with  her  her  enchant- 
ing beauty  and  peculiar  powers,  in  every 
new  sphere  of  action  she  acquired  a  new 
name.  We  have  already  indicated  how 
she  became  acquainted  and  connected 
with  Mr.  Sheraton.  He,  too,  was  an 
adept  at  card  cheating,  but  his  dexterity 
in  that  respect  was  far  beneath  that  of 
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liis  "wife.  He,  however,  planned  such 
arrangements  as  that  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Sackville,  as  we  have  seen,  was  made 
the  victim,  and  it  was  to  carry  out  a  some- 
what similar  plan  that  the  interview  with 
Lord  Belfleur  at  the  Crystal  Palace  had 
been  arranged — for  arranged  it  was  be- 
forehand, although  Mr.  Sheraton  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  matter  at  all,  and 
yet  it  was  through  his  agency  that  it  had 
been  brought  about.  Mr.  Sheraton  had 
possessed  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  private  affairs  of  the  Sackville  family. 
His  position  with  the  earl  had  enabled 
him  to  do  this  with  facility.  He  had 
ascertained  that  enormous  wealth,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  family  posses- 
sions, would  come  to  Lord  Belfleur, 
as  eldest  son  of  the  present  earl,  at  the 
age  of  twenty- three.  He  had  discovered 
that  Conquest  Abbey  was  not  a  portion 
of  the   entailed   estate   attached   to  the 
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house  of  Sackville,  but  that  it  had  been 
devised  by  a  near  connexion  of  the  family, 
twenty  years  ago,  together  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
to  Lord  Belfleur,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Sackville,  and  that  it  had  been 
held  by  trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
young  nobleman,  until  very  recently.  A 
goodly  portion  had  been  also  left  to  the 
second  son,  but  nothing  approaching  to 
the  princely  fortune  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  house.  These  great  bequests  had 
been  left  entirely  independent  of  the  Earl 
of  Sackville,  for  it  was  expressly  provided 
by  the  testator  that  the  earl  should  have 
no  control  over  them  whatever.  Indeed, 
the  will  was  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
many  respects.  It  first  of  all  set  out 
with  the  expression  of  a  motive,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  deceased 
had  taken  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Sackville,  for  he  said  that 
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his  primary  object  was  to  make  Lord 
Belfleur  entirely  independent  of  the  earl- 
dom, and  the  bequest  was  made  therefore 
as  to  a  perfect  stranger.  All  the  testa- 
tor's anxiety  was  about  Lord  Belfleur  at 
a  then  distant  date,  namely,  two  years 
after  the  young  lord  should  legally  come 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  which  the  tes- 
tator would  never  know  anything  about, 
or  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  refer- 
ring, seeing  that  the  young  lord  was  an 
infant  in  the  cradle  at  the  time,  and  the 
testator  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty. 
Although  his  antipathy  to  the  earl  was 
so  very  manifest  in  the  will,  yet  did  he 
not  omit  specially  to  make  a  provision  for 
him  after  a  fashion.  The  provision  was 
a  kind  of  sneer,  for  it  was  simply  this — 
that  if  Hubert  Longreach,  Earl  of  Sack- 
ville,  should  succeed  before  the  said  Lord 
Belfleur  should  become  leirallv  of  ao^e  in 
obtaining  a  dukedom,  and  provided  that 
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dukedom  bore  the  title  of  Ijelfleur,  he 
was  to  receive  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  in  default  of  the  dukedom,  the 
bequest  to  go  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  earl,  should  there  be  one ;  if  not,  then 
it  was  to  go  to  Lord  Belfleur.  The  old 
man  would  seem  to  have  had  some  special 
attachment  to  the  title  of  Belfleur,  and 
he  concluded  his  will  with  these  words — 
"  And  I  do  fervently  hope  that  when  he 
comes  into  the  enjoyment  of  Conquest 
Abbey,  the  bearer  of  that  title  will  be 
neither  a  rogue  nor  an  ass;"  from  which, 
perhaps,  it  may  possibly  be  inferred,  that 
the  old  man  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Sackville  family  had  already  been  prolific 
enough  of  characters  such  as  those  against 
which  his  hope  was  directed. 

The  contents  of  this  strange  will  were 
well  known  to  Mr.  Sheraton.  It  had 
often  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  himself  and  the  earl,  who  used 
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to  laugh  at  it,  and  designate  the  testator 
as  an  imbecile  old  pump,  who  hated  all 
his  family.  Lord  Belfleur,  therefore,  was 
looked  upon  by  Mr.  Sheraton  and  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  as  a  magnificent  pigeon  to 
pluck,  as  indeed  he  was,  seeing  that  he 
wanted  but  a  few  weeks  to  come  into  his 
splendid  inheritance.  What  would  the 
old  man  who  had  bequeathed  it  to  him 
have  said  if  he  could  have  seen  him  now  ? 
It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  if  it  could 
be  satisfied,  as  to  what  is  the  proportion 
of  all  wills  that  are  made,  that  are  carried 
out  according  to  the  wishes  and  inten- 
tions of  those  who  make  them;  and  that 
might  lead  to  another  inquiry,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  society  if  no  man 
should  be  allowed  to  make  his  own  will, 
but  that  a  will  should  be  a  public  act, 
and  made  by  a  public  ofiicer,  and  regis- 
tered and  administered  by  him. 

Yet   both   Mr.    Sheraton    and   Mdlle. 
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D'Arlin court  felt  that  if  the  son  were 
anything  like  the  father,  a  very  goodly 
portion  of  the  money  legacy  to  which 
Lord  Belfleur  would  shortly  succeed 
would  fall  into  their  hands  if  they  played 
their  cards  well — that  is,  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  that  phrase — and  there  was 
not  much  chance  of  a  failure  in  that  re- 
spect, the  chance  being  one  within  their 
control. 

Fortune,  from  this  point  of  view,  was, 
indeed,  smiling  upon  them.  First  of  all, 
the  charms  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had 
rendered  the  Earl  of  Sackville  almost 
delirious,  and  then  his  two  sons  had  fallen 
in  the  same  way  beneath  the  same  in- 
fluence. 

When  Lord  Belfleur  and  the  Honour- 
able Reginald  Longreach  entered  her 
apartment,  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  uttered, 
as  we  have  said,  something  like  a  sup- 
pressed scream. 
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"  I  knew  you  would  be  surprised  to 
see  us  together,"  cried  Lord  Belfleur,  as 
he  stalked  into  the  room,  followed  by 
Reginald,  tittering  as  he  minced  along. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  was  thoroughly 
well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world :  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  any 
one  to  have  taken  her  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  yet,  on  this  occasion,  she  was  really 
embarrassed.  Only  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever; and  then  she  was  herself  again,  and 
she  said,  with  much  animation  and  self- 
possession — 

"  Lord  Belfleur,  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  are  come  together;  how  do  you  do?" 
she  cried,  advancing  to  Reginald,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  "  We  need  no  introduction,  for  we 
are  old  friends;  are  we  not?" 

Reginald  blushed  up  to  the  eyes  as 
he  took  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt's  hand,  and 
said — 

VOL.    II.  18 
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**  Yes,  I  have  been  telling  Hubert  all 
about  our  meeting." 

"And  he,  I  suppose,  has  been  equally 
confiding  to  you,"  she  said,  archly. 

"  Not  a  word,  I  assure  you,"  cried 
Lord  Belfleur,  hastily,  and  casting  a 
hurried,  meaning  glance  at  Reginald; 
"  I  never  tell  my  secrets  to  any- 
body." 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  had  a  new  move 
on  the  board  to  play.  She  had  not  cal- 
culated upon  the  turn  the  game  had  taken, 
but  she  was  ready  for  it.  Taking  Regi- 
nald by  the  hand,  she  advanced  to  her 
friend  Alice,  and  said — 

"  Pray  let  me  introduce  you  to  a  young 
friend  of  mine  from  Paris,  who  has  come 
over  to  London  to  complete  some  lessons 
that  I  am  giving  her.'' 

There  might  have  been  the  slightest 
possible  peculiarity  of  emphasis  upon  the 
word  "lessons,"  but  then  neither  Lord 
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Belfleur   nor    Reginald   Longreach   per- 
ceived it. 

Alice  instantly  engaged  Reginald  in 
conversation,  while  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt 
took  Lord  Belfleur  on  one  side,  and,  in  a 
whisper,  said  to  him — 

"  You  have  not  told  him  how  we  met?" 

"  Not  a  word,'^  said  Lord  Belfleur. 

"Did  he  not  inquire?" 

"  Never  asked  me  at  all,*'  replied  Lord 
Belfleur,  as  disingenuously  as  though  he 
had  been  uttering  the  strictest  truth. 

"  That  is  well,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court, in  a  tone  of  relief.  "  Your  visits 
here  must,  of  course,  be  unknown  to  your 
family." 

"  They  shall  never  know  it  until  the 
proper  time  arrives." 

Lord  Belfleur  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
kind  of  intoxication. 

"  Oh,  that  he  had  been  alone !"  thought 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt;  "but  the  opportu- 

18—^ 
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nity  will  come — yes,  it  will  come.'^  And 
she  glanced  towards  where  Alice  was  sit- 
ting, and  was  pleased  to  find  her  in  ani- 
mated conversation  with  Reginald. 

"  I  will  come  again,  alone,"  whispered 
Lord  Belfleur. 

"  How  was  it  that  you  came  together 
this  morning?"  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  in- 
quired. 

Lord  Belfleur  told  her. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  laughed  at  the  co- 
incidence. 

''But  I  am  the  elder,  you  know,"  sug- 
gested Lord  Belfleur. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  again  glanced  at 
Alice,  and  observed  that  the  young  lady 
was  bearing  herself  with  great  discretion. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  this  conjoint  visit  may 
be  a  lucky  stroke  of  fortune,  she  thought. 
It  really  appeared  like  it,  and  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  was  thoughtful  for  a  mo- 
ment. 
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"What  are  you  thinking  about?"  in- 
quired the  loving  Lord  Belileur,  bending 
down  over  her. 

"  I  was  thinking  that,  after  all,  per- 
haps, you  have  come  merely  to  trifle  with 
us.  Lord  Belfleur." 

"  I  wish  I  may  die !"  exclaimed  the 
young  lord,  in  a  fervent  whisper.  "  No, 
now,  you  are  quite  wrong;  yes,  'pon  my 
soul,  now — yes,  pray,  don't  think  that." 
And  he  looked  quite  distressed. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  think  it,  if  you  will 
prove  to  me  that  you  have  no  such 
thoughts,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
smiling — a  smile,  indeed,  that  pierced 
right  through  Lord  Belfleur's  waistcoat, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  transfixed  him. 

"  Prove  it ! — why,  I'd  cut  away  from 
home,  and  never  come  back — no,  no;  I 
don't  mean  that;  but  I'll  be  as  true  as 
the  hazard  to  the  die — I  will,  upon  my 
soul."     And  he  spoke  very  earnestly. 
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"  Why,  no — surely  it  cannot  be — yes, 
it  is;  I  could  not  mistake  him,"  cried 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  Do  you  see  that  strange- 
looking  being  who  is  talking  to  your 
groom,  Lord  Belfleur?'* 

"Oh!  Agony  Jack,"  said  Lord  Bel- 
fleur,  laughing. 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  rushed  across  the 
room  and  hastily  rang  the  bell. 

"What  a  strange  coincidence — my  dear 
Alice,  look  here." 

And  Alice  came  to  the  window. 

"  There,  that  is  the  peculiar  man  that 
I  have  told  you  of — look !" 

Bridget  now  answered  the  summons  of 
her  mistress. 

"  Send  out  immediately  to  that  strange 
man  who  is  talking  to  Lord  Belfleur's 
servant,  and  tell  him  that  a  lady  wishes 
to  speak  to  him.     Bring  him  in  at  once." 

"  Yes,  my  lady — immediate,"  replied 
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Bridget,  throwing  up  her  eyes  and  hands 
in  astonishment.  "Where  will  your 
ladyship  see  him?'^ 

"In  here,  Bridget;  bring  him  here," 
said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  In  here,  my  lady?"  cried  Bridget. 
"  Lor !  yes,  my  lady — immediate."  And 
she  left  the  room  to  execute  her  mission. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him?"  inquired  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  He  and  I  have  met  before,"  replied 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  "but  only  once; 
but  that  once  was  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances  that  I  am  very  desirous 
to  renew  the  acquaintance.  The  fact 
is,  he  was  very  nearly  the  death  of  me 
then." 

"He  was !" cried  Lord  Belfleur;  "d 

it,  I'll  smash  every  bone  in  his  ugly,  de- 
formed body." 

"No,  no;  you  will  do  nothing  to  hurt 
him,"  said  Mdlle.  D*Arlincourt,  smiling. 
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*'  It  was  perfectly  an  accident,  in  which 
he  was  no  more  to  blame  than  you 
were." 

Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  was  about  to 
relate  what  the  accident  was,  wdien  she 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Agony  Jack  into  the  room. 

The  poor  card-seller  looked  a  little 
scared  at  first,  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and,  holding  his  velvet 
hunting-cap  in  one  hand  and  his  stick  in 
the  other,  his  cards  being  under  his  arm, 
he  looked  round  the  room,  and  then 
asked,  "  Did  the  lady  please  to  want  a 
card?" 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,  I  sup- 
pose?" Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  inquired. 

Agony  Jack  looked  at  her  attentively, 
and  then  said  he  couldn't  say  as  how  he 
did. 

"  You  don't  recollect  having  seen  me 
before,  then?"  she  repeated. 
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Agony  Jack  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suggested,  "  Ascot  ?" 

"No,  not  Ascot,"  said  Mdlle.  Arlin- 
court,  laughmg.  ''  Do  you  recollect  a 
lady  being  thrown  from  her  horse  in 
consequence  of  a  liideous  noise  that  you 
made?" 

Agony  Jack  remembered  it  instantly, 
and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  terror — 

"  Oh !  if  you  please,  my  lord,  I  didn't 
go  to  do  it ;  I  didn't,  upon  my  solemn 
davy — if  I  hadn't  got  another  word  to 
speak  never  no  more,  my  lord,  I  didn't 
go  to  do  it,  upon  my  soul." 

"  Oh,  it  w^as  perfectly  accidental,  I 
very  well  know  that,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt,  "  and  you  need  be  under  no 
apprehension — I  wanted  to  see  you." 

And  then,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from 
Lord  Belfleur,  she  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  incident  referred  to,  with 
which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
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"That's,  my  lord,  exactly  about  the 
size  of  it,"  said  Agony  Jack,  not  feeling 
altogether  at  his  ease,  and  labouring 
under  a  vague  impression  that  he  still 
might  be  held  responsible. 

"  And  do  you  get  your  living  by  sell- 
ing these  cards?"  inquired  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court. 

"  Sellin'  cards,  pullin'  the  phiz,  and 
doin*  the  donkey,  mum,"  replied  Agony 
Jack,  quite  seriously. 

"Doing  the  what?"  inquired  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt. 

"  Doin'  the  donkey,  mum,"  answered 
Agony  Jack,  -svith  a  solemn  countenance. 

Lord  Belfleur  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  explain  to  Mdlle.  D' Arlincourt ; 
and  he  told  her  what  Agony  Jack's  per- 
formances were,  and  then,  turning  to 
Jack,  he  said — 

"  But  it's  no  more  like  a  donkey, 
Jack,  than  it  is  like   a  bull.     It's  that 
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horrible  face  that  you  pull  that  does 
it." 

"  By-the-bye,  I  recollect  that  it  was 
that  frightful  shriek  that  he  gave  that 
frightened  my  horse." 

Again  Agony  Jack  looked  apprehen- 
sive. He  was  reassured,  however,  by 
Lord  Belfleur  saying — 

"  Suppose  you  give  these  ladies  some 
of  your  performances  now?" 

Agony  Jack  looked  at  Lord  Belfleur 
and  then  at  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  who, 
smiling,  said  to  Alice — 

"  He'll  be  sure  to  frighten  you,  Alice ; 
you  never  saw  anything  half  so  hideous 
in  your  life.  '^ 

"  Shall  I  sing  'em  a  song,  my  lord, 
fust?"  said  Agony  Jack,  grinning. 

"  Well,  I  think,  perhaps,  we  may  bear 
that,"  said  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  towards 
whom  Lord  Belfleur  had  inquiringly 
looked. 
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Agony  Jack  accordingly  sang  one  of 
his  rollicking  song's,  which  had  a  chorus 
with  a  dancing  accompaniment,  in  per- 
forming which,  the  chief  difficulty  that 
Agony  Jack*  appeared  to  have  to  con- 
tend against  was  that  of  keeping  his 
boots  on. 

"And  where  do  you  live?"  inquired 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt,  as  soon  as  this  per- 
formance was  terminated. 

"  When  I'm  at  home?"  inquired  Agony 
Jack,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
very  seldom  was  at  home. 

"  Yes;  where  is  your  home?" 

"  Blotter's  Buildings,  Borough,"  re- 
plied Agony  Jack. 

"  Do  your  father  and  mother  live 
there  ?"  inquired  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  Never  had  none,"  replied  Agony 
Jack. 

"Neither  father  nor  mother! — what 
do  you  mean,  man?" 
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"  Why,  I  was  born  a  orphan,  mum," 
said  Agony  Jack. 

"Do  you  know  what  an  orphan  is?" 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt  asked. 

"  Yes,  I'm  one,"  was  Agony  Jack^s 
reply.  "  It  was  grandmother  as  brought 
me  up,  it  was." 

"  Oh !  you've  got  a  grandmother,  have 
you?" 

"  Yes,  I've  got  a  grandmother,  I  have, 
but  she's  got  so  precious  mumpy  that  I 
can't  abide  her  much.  She's  always  a 
moanin',  she  is ;  and  sayin'  as  I  was  never 
born  to  be  a  cripple,  which  I  warn't,  'cos 
it  were  the  kick  as  did  it.  And  then 
she'll  grind  her  teeth,  and  cry,  '  The  vil- 
lain !'  but  she  don't  mean  me,  mum — oh 
dear,  no !  She  means  somebody  as  she's 
always  a-talkin'  about;  but  she  says 
she  served  him  out,  she  did — only  she 
never  know'd  what  come  of  the  servin' 
out — leastways  she  never  tells  me;  but 
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she  says  mayhap  she'll  find  out  afore  she 
dies." 

''  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  game  leg 
of  yours,  I  think  you  would  have  been 
tall,  Jack,"  said  Lord  Belfleur. 

"  Tall !  I  should  think  so,  my  lord. 
You  look  here !"  And  he  hobbled  up  to 
Lord  Belfleur  and  stood  upon  his  unin- 
jured leg,  leaving  the  other  dangling,  and 
this  made  him  look  like  a  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned man.  But  what  a  contrast 
there  was  between  the  two — between 
that  scion  of  a  noble  house  and  that 
wretched  outcast !  But  the  face  of  that 
wretched  outcast  was  in  reality  hand- 
somer than  that  of  the  noble  scion,  albeit 
it  was  furrowed  by  misery  and  had  be- 
come distorted  by  a  vicious  course  of  life. 
Is  there  anything  in  high  and  noble  birth 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  a  man? 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  provided  it  be 
followed  by  wealth  and  education.     Ed- 
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ward  the  Black  Prince  or  Edward  YI. 
would  have  made  accomplished  cutpurses 
in  their  day,  if  they  had  been  abandoned 
in  their  infancy  and  left  to  the  care  of 
footpads.      Their  birth,  the   nobility  of 
their  descent,  the  royalty  of  their  blood, 
would  never  have  made  themselves  appa- 
rent beneath  the  rough  jerkin  of  the  out- 
law, nor  would  that  divinity  which  it  is 
said  doth  hedge  a  king  have  made  itself, 
in  such  circumstances,  manifest  at  all; 
and  so  to  thee,  brilliant  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville,  we   say  that   your   sons — the  one 
born  to  a  brilliant  inheritance,  and  the 
other,  as  you  hope,  to  adorn  the  episcopal 
bench  of  an  exalted  church — might  have 
been  made  expert  thieves,  if  when  you  put 
them  out  to  nurse  at  a  very  tender  age 
they  had  been  spirited  away,  and  instead 
of  being  brought  up  in  Belgrave- square 
luxuriously,    they    had    been    nurtured 
upon  refuse  in  the  reeking  stews — the 
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filthy  life-streams  that  run  around  the 
noblest  ecclesiastical  fane  in  England. 
Yes,  even  there,  seething  in  their  fester- 
ing hideousness,  are  highways  about  the 
western  side  of  AVestminster  Abbey,  the 
air  in  which  is  thick  with  deleterious 
vapours.  Go,  noble  lady,  down  these 
slums,  and  look  into  its  gutters,  and  see 
half-naked — nay,  wholly  nude  children 
of  your  race,  dark  as  the  Ethiop  in 
appearance,  but  not  by  nature,  for  the 
colour  of  their  skins  can  be  changed  by 
the  agency  of  water :  gaze  upon  them  as 
they  gambol  amidst  its  reeking  filth,  that 
dyes  those  infant  fingers  as  they  touch  it, 
and  think  that  nothing  but  inexplicable 
chance  saved  your  cherished  ofi'spring 
from  being  what  those  children  will  be — 
thieves,  outcasts,  robbers,  assassins!  Oh 
yes,  believe  it,  noble  lady,  there  may  be 
as  much  blue  blood  flowing  in  the  veins 
of  a  pariah  as  in  those  of  a  prince. 
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"  And  you  say  that  you  have  no  father 
or  mother,  and  only  a  grandmother  ?"  said 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"  That's  all,"  replied  Agony  Jack. 

"And  do  you  support  her?" 

"  As  well  as  I  can,  mum,"  Agony  Jack 
says. 

"  AYhy,  you  must  be  making  your 
fortune  with  those  cards  all  over 
the  country,  Jack,"  remarked  Lord 
Belfleur. 

At  this,  Agony  Jack  pulled  such  a 
grotesquely  hideous  face  that  the  entire 
party  laughed  heartily,  and  Reginald 
Longreach,  who  had  never  seen  Agony 
Jack  before,  declared  that  he  was  the 
''  richest  treat  he'd  seen  since  he  was  last 
at  the  Haymarket." 

"And  where  do  you  say  you  live?" 
inquired  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

" Blotter's- buildings,   Borough,  mum; 
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number  nine,  third  floor,"  replied  Agony 
Jack. 

"  Can  you  write?"  asked  Mdlle.  D'Ar- 
lincourt. 

"A  bit,  mum — not  very  much,"  said 
Agony  Jack. 

"  Will  you  write  the  address  down  for 
me?"  inquired  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt. 

"For  you,  mademoiselle!"  exclaimed 
Lord  Belfleur. 

"  For  me,"  she  said;  "  I  should  like  to 
have  it." 

"  Permit  me  to  write  it  for  you,  then," 
said  Lord  Belfleur,  and  he  seized  the 
inkstand  for  the  purpose,  and  from 
Agony  Jack's  lips  took  down  his  ad- 
dress, and  handed  it  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlin- 
court. 

''Thank  you,"  she  said;  and  then 
turning  to  Agony  Jack,  she  gave  him  a 
piece  of  money,  at  which  his  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  being  informed  by  the  beau- 
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tiful  lady  before  him  that  she  did  not 
then  require  him  farther,  he  put  his  finger 
to  his  forehead,  and  with  a  twinkle  of  his 
sparkling  eye,  said — 

"  Shall  I  bring  you  a  card  on  the  Derby 
day,  mum — fust  out?" 

Mdlle.  D' Arlincourt  laughingly  told  him 
that  he  might,  and  then,  after  giving  a 
low,  peculiar  whistle,  he  hobbled  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Tell  me,  mademoiselle,  why  you 
wish  to  call  at  the  house  of  this 
outrageous  card-seller,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  exactly  why,  unless 
it  is  that  I  have  a  curiosity  to  see  what 
his  home  can  be,"  she  replied;  and  then 
she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "I  think  you 
had  better  take  your  leave  now." 

Miss  Alice  was  again  in  subdued  con- 
versation with  the  Honourable  Resrinald 
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"  And  when  shall  I  come  again?  Con- 
found this  brother  of  mine !  I  wish  he 
had  been  anywhere  else  than  at  home  this 
morning."  And  then  he  furtively  took 
the  hand  of  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt — they 
were  standing  in  the  recess  of  one  of 
the  windows — "  Say,  shall  I  come  to- 
morrow ?" 

"To-morrow,"  she  said,  musingly. 
"  No,  not  to-morrow.  I  will  write  to 
you,"  she  added,  hurriedly. 

"You  promise  that?"  said  Lord  Bel- 
fleur. 

"  I  do." 

"  You  do  not  know  how  I  love  you." 
And  then,  as  though  alarmed  at  what 
he  had  said,  he  turned  hastily  a-\vay 
towards  his  brother,  and  said  he  was 
going. 

Reginald,  however,  was  loth  to  leave 
Alice,  and  said  he  was  not  going  just  at 
present. 
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Lord  Belfleur,  however,  objected  to  his 
remaining,  and  insisted  upon  his  brother 
leaving  with  him. 

This,  however,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  tear  him  away,  if  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  had  not  informed  him  that 
she  and  her  friend  had  an  appointment  a 
few  miles  from  town,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  prepare  to  set  out 
at  once.  She,  however,  could  tell  Regi- 
nald that  she  should  appoint  an  early 
time  for  a  renewal  of  his  visit.  "  Indeed, 
said  she,  "I  shall  appoint  a  time  with 
your  brother  for  you  both  to  spend  an 
evening  here." 

With  this  assurance,  Reginald  and  his 
brother  took  their  leave  as  best  they 
could  in  the  state  of  peculiar  ex- 
citement in  which  they  found  them- 
selves. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Hubert,"  said  Regi- 
nald, as   soon  as  they  were  in  the  cab, 
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"  You  shall  stick  to  Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt, 
and  I  will  have  Alice." 

"Agreed!"  said  Lord  Belfleur,  ab- 
stractedly. And  they  drove  on  through 
the  Park  a.sfain. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LORD  BELFLEUR  DOES  NOT  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH 
HIMSELF,  FOR  HE  IS  OVER  HEAD  AND  EARS  IN 
LOVE. 

When  Lord  Belfleur  returned  home,  he 
went  at  once  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
became  a  prey  to  despondency.  Any 
one  who  had  seen  him  when  he  was  in 
America,  in  the  glories  of  his  cherished 
Badminton,  and  roving  a  careless  and 
light-hearted  observer  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
strange  society,  would  scarcely  have  re- 
cognised him  at  home,  plunged  in  woe 
and  with  a  rueful  countenance.  Mdlle. 
D'Arlincourt  appeared  to  possess  a  magic 
power,   which    she   unconsciously   exer- 
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cised.  At  all  events,  some  such  power 
was  operating  upon  the  Sackville  family. 
The  head  of  that  family  and  two  sons 
were  absolutely  in  love  with  her,  while 
the  countess  herself  acknowledged  that 
there  was  a  charm  in  the  society  of  the 
beautiful  worshipper  at  St.  Bottlenose 
which  she  could  not  resist.  That  there 
was  a  subtle  influence  operating  was  made 
manifest  enough  by  the  results  it  had 
produced.  Its  greatest  potency,  how- 
ever, was  upon  poor  Lord  Belfleur,  who 
was  almost  prostrated  by  it.  Tlie  magic 
arrow  had  not  pierced  so  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  Reginald,  seeing  that  he  had 
already  transferred  his  hopes  to  another 
object. 

Lord  Belfleur  shut  himself  up  the  whole 
of  that  day  in  his  own  room,  and  tried  to 
read  first  one  book  and  then  another,  but 
all  subjects  were  the  same  to  him;  for  he 
would  find,  after  he  had  read  through  a 
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dozen  pages,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  had  been  reading  about;  and  so  he 
would  continually  turn  back  to  see,  and 
then  he  would  rush  out  and  get  another 
book  upon  a  different  subject.  In  the 
afternoon  he  sent  out  for  an  evening 
paper,  and  that  did  for  an  hour  or  so 
amuse  him,  or,  at  all  events,  distract  his 
thoudits  a  little,  for  amono;st  other 
things  he  found  a  long  and  grotesquely- 
written  letter  from  America  on  the 
subject  of  the  war,  and  referring  to 
scenes  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  temporary 
relief,  and  he  turned  to  see  what  theatre 
there  was  that  could  assist  him  in  passing 
the  night,  for  he  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do  on  the  morrow.  He 
selected  one  in  which  an  American  piece 
— or,  rather,  a  piece  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  in  America — was  being  played, 
and  he  sent  a  hurried  note  off  to  Mr.Yan 
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Bruggen,  who  resided  not  far  away,  asking 
him  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre  in 
question.  The  messenger  brought  a  reply 
from  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  that  he  was  dis- 
engaged for  the  evening,  and  would  have 
much  pleasure  in  accompanying  Lord 
Belfleur,  and  if  his  lordship  had  no  objec- 
tion, he  would  bring  his  friend,  Mr. 
Denzil  Eaikes,  with  him.  Lord  Belfleur 
at  once  despatched  a  note  back,  requesting 
Mr.  "Van  Bruggen  and  his  friend  to  come 
and  dine  with  him  quietly  in  his  own 
room,  and  they  could  go  to  the  theatre 
together  afterwards.  This  invitation  also 
Mr.  Van  Bruggen  accepted,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  he  and  Denzil  Kaikes 
arrived.  Lord  Belfleur,  in  the  present 
agitated  state  of  his  mind,  had  altogether 
forgotten  the  excitement  into  which  the 
mention  of  Denzil  Raikes's  name  had 
thrown  his  father,  or  he  might  have  seen 
that  there  was  some  little  impropriety  in 
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admitting  Eaikes  to  his  table.  Not  that 
Lord  Belfleur  in  his  ordinary  mood  would 
have  cared  very  much  about  the  matter, 
for  he  had  never  been  a  deep  thinker, 
nor  had  he  ever  troubled  himself  much 
about  other  people's  affairs,  especially  if 
they  were  calculated  to  obstruct  in  any 
way  the  current  of  his  own  enjoyments. 
But  Lord  Belfleur  remembered  nothing 
beyond  the  delirium  of  the  morning. 
Perhaps  his  mind  was  unable  to  receive 
more  than  one  impression  at  a  time,  and 
certainly  he  did  not  wish  that  its  power 
should  be  extended  in  that  respect. 

He  ordered  dinner  to  be  prepared — it 
so  happened  that  the  earl  and  countess 
were  engaged  out  that  evening — without 
any  ceremony;  it  was  an  improvised 
dinner,  and  it  was  hastily  despatched. 
Lord  Belfleur  said  that  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen 
knew  what  he  was — he  didn't  stick  upon 
much  ceremony.     "  But,  I  tell  you  what, 
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my  boy,"  he  added ;  "  you  see  that  I  am 
a  bit  down  in  the  mouth.  Of  course 
there's  no  disguising  it.  In  fact,  I 
couldn't  disguise  it  if  I  wanted  to;  and 
so,  before  we  go  to  the  theatre,  what  do 
you  tliink  we'll  do?" 

Mr.  Van  Bruggen  said  he  was  quite 
sure  he  didn't  know. 

"  Why,  this,  my  boy,"  Lord  Belfleur 
said,  with  a  melancholy  laugh — *' curse 
me,  if  we  don't  have  a  glorious  cup  of 
Badminton !" 

And  he  rang  the  bell  energetically. 

"  Bring  up  three  bottles  of  Chateau 
Margaux,"  he  cried  to  the  man  who  had 
answ^ered  the  bell,  "  and,  do  you  hear, 
ask  if  there  is  a  fresh  cucumber  in  the 
house." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  There's  one  consolation,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  "  we  shall  have  no  black  devil 
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to  bring  in  the  cup.    Ugh !  lord !  d- 


if  it  doesn't  make  me  shiver  to  think 
of  it." 

The  man  here  re-entered  with  the 
bottles  of  wine,  and  said  there  was  not  a 
cucumber  in  the  house. 

"  Then  send  to  the  fruiterer's,  and  get 
the  finest  they've  got  immediately,"  cried 
Lord  Belfleur.  And  the  man  departed 
upon  his  mission. 

In  due  course  the  cucumber  arrived, 
and  the  other  ingredients  for  the  prized 
cup  having  been  provided,  the  young 
lord  became  for  a  short  time  quite  lively 
under  the  operation  of  manufacturing 
the  Badminton.  He  took  especial  pains 
with  it,  and  it  having  been  disposed  of, 
the  party  took  their  way  to  the  theatre, 
where  Lord  Belfleur  was  quite  amused, 
for  he  told  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen  in  confi- 
dence that  he  could  almost  believe  that 
his  brother   Reginald   was   performing, 
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"and  he  could  do  it  just  as  well,  I'm 
sure,"  he  added;  and  then  he  sighed 
— the  sigh  was  like  himself,  long  drawn 
out. 

"  You  appear  to  be  terribly  in  the  dis- 
mals,'* said  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  between  the  acts. 
"What's  the  matter?  Don't  you  stand 
well  for  next  week?"  And  by  "next 
week"  he  meant  the  Derby. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  sha'n't  hurt  about  that," 
the  young  lord  replied. 

"There  is  something  on  your  mind, 
then,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 

"Think  so?"  Lord  Belfleur  said,  ab- 
stractedly, and  then  with  a  spasmodic 
kind  of  brightening  up,  he  exclaimed, 
"  D it !  you're  right." 

The  curtain  drew  up  for  the  next  act. 

"And  what  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Yan 
Bruggen. 

"  That's  an  out-and-out  fine  girl  coming 
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on  now,  isn't  it?"  Lord  Belfleur  asked, 
referring  to  the  stage. 

"  She  is  very  handsome,  and  what  re- 
markably beautiful  hair  she  has  got  !*'  said 
Mr.  Yan  Bruggen. 

"  Well,  then,  the  girl  I  mean  is  a  great 
deal  handsomer  than  she  is,"  Lord  Bel- 
fleur said. 

"Oh,  it's  a  petticoat,  is  it?"  cried  Mr. 
Bruggen,  laughing. 

Lord  Belfleur  stood  up,  and  exclaimed 
in  an  excited  tone — 

"  She's  the  most  magnificent  creature 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life,  Yan  Bruggen !" 
and  he  struck  his  hands  together  with 
such  energy,  that  the  sound  thereof  was 
heard  all  over  the  house. 

"  Now  then,  you  long  'un  in  that  ere 
box,  be  quiet,  willyer?"  exclaimed  a  voice 
from  the  front  row  of  the  gallery. 

"  Willum^  my  young  swell,  you'd  better 
be  quiet  yourself,  I'm  a-thinkin';   don't 
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you  see  who  it  is?"  John  Busby,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  Willum  in  the  gallery, 
inquired  in  whisper. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  replied  Willum,  "  and  I 
don't  care ;  wot's  he  a-kicking  up  a  row 
there  for — a  interrupting  the  perform- 
ance?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see  it's  Lord  Bel- 
iieur?"  said  John,  in  the  same  whisper. 

"Oh,  I'm  d !"  cried  Willum,  and 

his  head  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
front,  so  that  when  Lord  Belfleur  brought 
his  glass  to  bear  upon  the  spot  whence 
the  admonition  addressed  to  himself  had 
proceeded,  he  was  unable  to  discover 
from  whom  it  had  emanated.  Not  that 
he  could  have  recognised  the  individual 
if  he  had  discovered  him.  Willum,  how- 
ever, did  not  stand  alone  in  his  remon- 
strance, for  there  were  indignant  cries  of 
"  Order !"  from  various  parts  of  the  house 
before  the  blast  of  which  Lord  Belfleur 
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retired  to  the  back  of  the  box,  and  there 
the  conversation  was  conducted  in  whis- 
i:)ers.  Denzil  Raikes  had  taken  no  part 
in  it,  but  had  sat  at  the  front  of  the 
box  intent  upon  the  performance  that  was 
going  on  on  the  stage.  As  his  back  was 
towards  the  gallery,  he  was  not  observed 
by  John  Busby,  who,  after  Willum's 
ebullition,  was  desirous  of  keeping  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible.  He  had,  how- 
ever, observed  that  Lord  Belfleur's  com- 
panion was  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen ;  and  this 
set  him  wondering.  The  association 
would  have  set  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  wondering  too,  if  it  had  been 
generally  known  that  the  nameless  colt 
that  had  so  recently  sprung  up  in  the 
betting  quotations  really  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Sackville.  This  fact,  however, 
had  been  studiously  kept  a  profound 
secret — albeit,  John  Busby  and  Willum 
knew  it,  and  Mr.  Sparke  knew  it,  and 
VOL.  II.  20 
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Denzil  Raikes  knew  it;  but  he,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  was  perhaps  the 
least  likely  to  divulge  it,  for  the  present 
at  all  events,  seeing  that  he  had  certain 
plans  to  carry  out,  undeveloped  as  yet, 
which  that  secret  might  possibly  affect. 

In  the  course  of  this  whispered  con- 
versation in  the  box  at  the  theatre,  Lord 
Belfleur  informed  Mr.  Van  Bruggen  that 
it  was  his  intention  the  next  day  to  take 
the  most  important  step  in  his  life. 

"  When  I  was  at  Eton,"  he  said,  "  we 
got  up  a  play — let  me  see,  what  was  it 
called  ?  Ccesar^  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  I  was  selected  because  I  was  tall  for 
one  of  the  characters  that  opened  the 
piece,  and  I  had  to  say,  '  Now's  the  day, 
and  now's  the  hour,  big  with  the  fate  of 
Macbeth' — or  some  other  swell — Oh! 
Coriolanus — that -was  it — 'big  with  the 
fate  of  Coriolanus  and  of  Rome.'  And 
so  it  is   to-morrow   I'm    going  to  be  a 
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kind  of  Coriolanus,  or  Marcus  Curtius, 
and  it  will  be  big  with  its  fate  to  me  and 
Mdlle.  D'Arlincourt." 

"  Oh,  that's  the  lady's  name,  is  it?" 
said  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen,  laughing. 

"  Yes,  that's  her  name,"  cried  Lord 
Belfleur,  with  an  elongated  sigh,  which  in 
its  emission  seemed  to  stretch  his  neck. 

"  She's  a  foreigner,  then,  is  she?"  Mr. 
Yan  Bruggen  inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  comes  from  Scot- 
land," said  Lord  Belfleur,  in  an  absent 
tone. 

"  Scotland  I"  cried  Mr.  Yan  Bruggen ; 
'^  why,  it  isn't  a  Scotch  name?" 

"  No,  I  think  it's  from  Eussia  she 
comes;  but  however,  wherever  it  is,  to- 
morrow is  to  be  big  with  the  fate  o^ 
Coriolanus  and  me." 

That  of  course  was  not  exactly  what 
Lord  Belfleur  meant,  although  there  was 
no  doubt  about  what  his  meaning  really 

20—:? 
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was,  and  what  he  meant  to  say  if  he  had 
properly  conveyed  it,  was  veritable  too. 
He  did  not  know  it — he  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  it — that  events  were  to  be 
opened  on  the  next  day  that  would  make 
that  day  big  indeed  with  the  fate  of  all 
his  family  —  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  all  connected  with 
him ;  and  still  less  did  he  know  that  the 
silent  observer  of  the  performances  that 
were  then  going  on  on  the  stage,  was  soon 
to  be  the  irresistible  lever  by  which  those 
momentous  events  were  to  be  moved. 

Lord  Belfleur  passed  a  miserable  night, 
and  next  morning  he  was  undoubtedly  in 
a  state  of  great  despondency,  and  yet 
there  was  nothing  really  to  justify  such  a 
state  of  mind  in  him.  Probably  it  was 
the  novelty  of  the  sensation  that  had  pro- 
duced this  effect  in  his  mind.  He  had 
never  been  in  love  before,  and  he  had 
plunged  suddenly  over  head  and  ears,  and 
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without  the  slightest  premonitory  indica- 
tion, into  love  of  the  most  overwhelming 
kind.  He  was  not  particularly  brilliant 
at  any  time,  it  is  true,  though  he  was  not 
naturally  altogether  spooney,  but  now  for 
the  time  being  he  was  ludicrously  spooney, 
and  his  spooneyism  was  of  that  kind 
which  you  cannot  possibly  help  laughing 
at.  It  is  doubtless  painful  to  the  person 
who  exhibits  it,  at  all  events  it  is  not  the 
foundation  of  unalloyed  bliss,  but  it  ex- 
cites no  sympathy,  and  is  irresistibly 
provocative  of  ridicule. 

Poor  Lord  Belfleur  had  never  been 
in  love  before,  and  he  couldn't  tell  what 
to  make  of  the  sensation.  At  first  he 
thought  he  was  ill,  and  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  he  was  very  bad;  and  on 
speaking  to  the  family  chemist  on  the 
subject,  that  functionary  blandly  recom- 
mended ''blue  pill."  Only  fancy  the 
association — blue   pill   and  love!      Lord 
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Belfleur  rushed  home,  and  throwing  open 
the  window  of  his  room,  gazed  out  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  square,  in  which 
mental  occupation  he  remained  for  twenty 
minutes.  He  then  rang  his  bell  violently, 
and  upon  its  being  answered,  requested  to 
know  what  the  lackey  meant  by  having 
the  audacity  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy. 
The  domestic  replied  that  he  had  answered 
the  bell;  at  which  Lord  Belfleur  told  him 
to  get  out.  Presently  the  man  returned 
with  a  message  from  the  young  lord's 
lady  mother, — did  his  lordship  intend  to 
breakfast  with  the  family?  No,  his  lord- 
ship didn't ;  he  intended  to  breakfast  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  The  man  stared  in 
utter  astonishment,  and  then  Lord  Bel- 
fleur informed  him  that  he  would  be  down 
directly. 

When  he  reached  the  breakfast-room 
he  greeted  his  mamma  solemnly,  and  he 
looked  at  his  brother  vacantly. 
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"  How  pale  you  look,  Hubert !"  said  the 
countess. 

"  D those  side  boxes,  they  always 

have  the  same  effect  upon  me,"  said  Lord 
Belileur. 

"  Oh,  you  were  at  the  theatre  last  night, 
were  you?  they  are  stifling,"  said  the 
countess.  "  But,  my  dear,  I  think  you 
smoke  too  much." 

"  Not  at  all.  Coriolanus  smoked,  and 
his  fate  wasn't  bigger  than  mine!"  said 
Lord  Belfleur. 

"What  do  you  say,  my  dear?"  the 
Countess  of  Sackville  inquired,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise. 

"  Oh,  mother  1  I've  been  dreaming  all 
night  about  the  play  that  we  acted  at 
Eton.  I  first  learnt  to  smoke  from 
the  chap  that  played  Coriolanus — ^prime 
magnum  bonums  he  used  to  have — 
I  don't  know  where  he  got  them  from." 

The  Countess  of  Sackville  burst  into 
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a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  which  roused  the 
Honourable  Reginald,  who  was  solemnly- 
reading  a  love-story  up  in  one  corner  of 
the  room. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !"  almost  shrieked  the 
countess,  as  she  directed  Reginald's  atten- 
tion to  his  brother's  nose. 

The  noble  lord  was  in  the  act  of  but- 
tering a  piece  of  dry  toast,  and  in  his 
abstract  airs  had  scratched  his  nose  with 
the  knife,  and  had  left  a  round  patch  of 
butter  sticking  to  the  end  of  his  nasal 
organ. 

''  Why,  any  one  would  think  that  you 
had  fallen  violently  in  love,  Hubert," 
cried  the  countess.  "  Do  wipe  that  piece 
of  butter  off  your  nose.'* 

Lord  Belfleur  did  so,  and  then  looked 
at  his  handkerchief  intently,  as  though  it 
contained  some  natural  curiosity  that  was 
deserving  of  profound  consideration. 

The  countess  would  probably  have 
questioned  Lord  Belfleur  with  regard  to 
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his  very  palpable  melancholy,  and  the  very 
manifest  change  that  had  come  over  his 
general  bearing,  if  such  purpose  had  not 
been  averted  by  the  entrance  of  the  Earl 
of  Sackville  and  Mr.  Sheraton. 

The  earl  was  in  unusual  spirits,  for 
Mr.  Sheraton  had  informed  him  that  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  make  mat- 
ters all  right  with  Kaikes,  with  whom  he 
had  succeeded  in  forming  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintanceship, and  as  the  papers  of  that 
morning  recorded  that  the  nameless  colt 
stood  very  high  in  the  betting,  and  was 
creating  quite  a  furore  in  the  betting 
world,  he  felt  that  he  had  more  than 
usual  cause  of  satisfaction  in  his  own 
mind.  He  entered  the  room  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  stern  though  he 
was  usually,  he  evidently  on  this  occasion 
felt  inclined  to  be  jocose. 

"  You  wont  go  with  us  to  the  Derby, 
my  dear,  I  suppose?"  he  said  to  the 
countess,  laughing. 
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The  countess  tossed  her  head,  and  cried, 
"  What  a  question,  indeed !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  pass  the  compliment,  you  know,"  he 
said,  "  because  I  and  Sheraton  are  c^oins: 
to  make  our  arrangements  to-day — eh, 
Sheraton?"  and  as  he  appealed  to  Mr. 
Sheraton,  his  eye  twinkled,  and  there 
was  a  general  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  inward  satisfaction. 

"  And  so  am  I  going  to  make  my  ar- 
rangements to-day,"  said  the  countess, 
"  but  not  for  such  a  purpose." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  of  course  I  am  not 
curious,"  said  the  earl,  and  his  tone  and 
manner  sufficiently  proved  that  what  he 
said  was  true ;  "  but  what  arrangements 
do  you  allude  to?" 

"We  shall  on  that  day  consecrate  a 
new  table-cover  for  the  communion-table 
at  St.  Bottlenose,  together  with  a  set  of 
vestments,  two  dozen  shirts,  and  a  pair 
of   slippers    for   the    Rev.    incumbent," 
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the  comitess  replied,  solemnly,  and  with 
proper  humiliation  of  manner. 

"  Consecrate  shirts  and  slippers !"  ex- 
claimed the  earl. 

"Certainly;  are  they  not  for  a  holy 
purpose  ?"  inquired  the  countess,  meekly. 

"  Xot  always,  because  they  will  be  in 
the  wash-tub,  I  suppose,  sometimes,"  said 
the  earl  irreverently. 

"  Hubert,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !"  cried 
the  countess.  "  You  have  no  more  re- 
spect for  the  sacred  office  whose  temple  I 
have  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Bottle- 
nose,  than  if  it  were  one  of  your  own 
stable  adjuncts — perhaps  not  so  much." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  utmost 
reverence  for  it,"  replied  the  earl, 
scarcely  able  to  conceal  his  merriment; 
"  and  so  I  never  interfere  with  you 
there." 

"  Reginald,  my  dear,"  cried  the 
countess  to  her  second-born,  "  when  you 
are  bishop,  remember  that  you  were  not 
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indebted  to  your  papa  for  any  of  the 
ecclesiastical  glory  that  will  attach  to 
the  family.  I  wish  we  had  cardinals  in 
our  church,  as  we  ought  to  have — you 
should  be  one,"  she  added,  going  across 
to  Reginald.  "  What  is  it  that  you  are 
reading,  my  dear?"  she  inquired. 

Reginald  hastily  closed  the  book,  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket;  and  the  act 
being  observed  by  Lord  Belfleur,  it  quite 
woke  him  up,  and  he  said  he  thought  the 
book  must  have  been  a  "  Missal,"  from 
the  manner  in  which  his  brother  had  put 
it  out  of  the  way.  And  he  quite  bright- 
ened up,  and  laughed  at  the  good  thing 
he  thou2rht  he  had  said. 

o 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  said  the 
countess,  fondly.  "  Study  them  well,  my 
dear  Reginald,  for  they  contain  the  true 
divine  essence." 

"  I  have  just  stepped  in  to  say  that  I 
shall  be  away  the  whole  of  the  day,"  said 
the  earl,  "  as  I  have  to  arrange  this  morn- 
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ing  with  Sheraton  about  a  party  I  am 
making  up  for  the  Derby;  and  this 
evening  there  is  a  debate  in  the  House  on 
the  bill  for  facilitating  marriages  within 
certain  prohibited  degrees,  which  I  intend 
to  vote  against.  That  I  could  do  by 
proxy,  of  course;  but  I  am  told  that 
some  of  the  bishops  are  coming  out 
with  some  highly-spiced  speeches  on  the 
question;  so,  after  Tattersall's,  I  shall 
go  down  to  the  House." 

"  Oh,  you  are  going  to  the  House  this 
evening,  are  you?'^  said  the  countess,  with 
a  slight  toss  of  her  head.     "  So  am  I !" 

"  Well,  and  you  will  be  highly  edified, 
I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  earl,  lauo^hinof. 

"  Yes ;  I  and  the  Marchioness  of  Fitz- 
rhinoceros  have  sent  to  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  to  reserve  us  a  couple  of  those 
seats  that  are  just  over  the  throne,  and 
he  has  promised  to  do  so — to  the  right 
of  the  throne,  you  know,  because  that  is 
just  over  the  bench  of  bishops;  and  I 
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want  especially  to  hear  the  dear  bishop 
of  our  diocese." 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  said  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  right  reverend  prelate 
would  come  out  strong  upon  the  subject, 
considering  his  great  experience  in  matri- 
monial fast  life;  and  as  he  said  this  he 
laughed  at  Mr.  Sheraton. 

"  I  am  sure  the  dear  bishop  has  a  good 
many  enemies,"  said  the  countess. 

"Oh,  no  doubt!"  cried  the  earl;  "all 
great  and  pure  men  have.  But  come," 
ne  continued,  turning  to  Mr.  Sheraton, 
"  we  must  get  away,  for  you  know  we 
have  got  a  good  deal  to  get  through  this 
morning.'* 

People  are  unconsciously  prophetic 
sometimes. 

"Good  morning,  my  dear!'*  cried  the 
earl,  gaily.  And  then  turning  to  Lord 
Belfleur,  he  said :  "  I  suppose  you  don't 
care  anything  about  the  marriage  bill?" 
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"  The  marriage  bill  be  bio  wed !"  re- 
plied Lord  Belfleur. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so,''  said  the  earl, 
laughing. 

"Oh,  by-the-bye,  yes,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur ;  "  I  want  your  order  for  the 
strangers'  gallery  to-night.  A  friend 
asked  me  to  get  him  one." 

This  friend  was  no  other  than  Denzil 
Raikes,  who,  as  they  were  separating  the 
previous  evening,  had  made  the  request  to 
which  Lord  Belfleur  referred. 

The  Earl  of  Sackville  at  once  wrote 
the  required  order,  and  then  gaily  ex- 
claimed, "  Come  along,  Sheraton !"  and 
the  two  quitted  the  room. 

"  I  am  going  out,  too,"  said  Lord 
Belfleur,  with  a  sigh. 

"Where  are  you  going  to,  my  dear?" 
inquired  the  countess. 

"  To  take  a  drive  in  the  Park,"  Lord 
Belfleur  said. 
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"  It  will  do  you  good,  my  dear,  I  have 
no  doubt,"  said  his  mother.  "  And  I  and 
Reginald  will  go  and  see  the  pattern  of 
the  St.  Bottlenose  slippers— shall  we,  my 
dear?" 

Reginald  said  he  supposed  so ;  not  that 
he  cared  much  about  it. 

*'  Why,  the  slippers  have  been  worked 
by  Lady  Smulkinswizzle^s  accomplished 
niece !"  exclaimed  the  Countess  of  Sack- 
ville;  "and  they  are  perfect  gems,  that 
might  do  honour  to  an  anchorite's  feet." 

And  so,  after  a  little  persuasion,  the 
Honourable  Reginald  was  induced  to  ac- 
company his  mamma  to  inspect  the  slip- 
pers, and  Lord  Belfleur  took  his  way  out 
for  his  ride  in  the  Park. 

Such,  however,  was  certainly  not  his 
object  in  going  out. 
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